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PWHAT IS IN A NAME? 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ THIS. 





There is a great deal in. a name, 
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N educational official lately said that tenure of 
office was a good thing if the right man was 
got in; it is well to let such a man stay in—if he is 
needed. ° The indifference of boards of education to 
permanency arises from the fact that they know 
that very many of those who get places as teach- 
ers are not the best. They are in a position to 
know the political influence that has been exerted 
to put them where they are; they know that it is 
‘influence ” that has given them the place and not 
merit. 

Some change will have to be made before perma- 
nency will have a strong hold. A member of the 
Boston school board says that teachers must be ap- 
pointed annually or they will get careless and lazy. 
Probably every city, or school board in a city, 
would express itself in about those terms. There 
must be some influence or pressure brought to bear 
or there will be a neglect of duty. What shall that 
be? Ina private school of the first class, the teach- 
€.8 are reasonably permanent. The principal can 
select whom he chooses, it is true, but he will only 
select good ones, or his school will suffer. In a pub- 
lic school the board selects, from various motives— 
very often “influence” has a great deal to do with 
it. 

It would seem that if the principal were selected 
entirely on the ground of fitness, the selection of 
assistant teachers might be left almost entirely to 
him. In the selection of principals or assistants 








the whole country should be called on for its best, 
which is not the case now. The trustees of a ward 
school even favor a teacher born in that ward! 

While this crude state of things exists, perma- 
nency cannot be secured; so that we urge now, as 
in 1874, that teaching be made into a profession 
first, and then these things will be added. 


‘THE election just past must bring food for thought 

to the teacher. The effort was to put in men 
belonging to certain parties—and here is the inher- 
ent weakness in our politics. We want the ablest 
men—men of honesty, men of character, to adminis- 
ter the government. Suppose there was a ship at 
sea with a thousand passengers and they must say 
who should be the officers; the sole question would 
be as to ability, and the passengers who would vote 
for a man on any other ground would be fools. 

The teacher may admit this, but say he has noth- 
ing to do with politics. Nevertheless, he has it in 
his power to impress upon the youth the basal prin- 
ciple that ability and not party should be the test. 
Either this odious practice must be broken up or 
our republic is doomed. 

A republican form of government is one in which 
the people govern, but it has long been the practice 
here not for the people to govern, but for one or 
the other of the parties to do it. In other words, the 
parties have taken the business of running the 
government away from the people. There is evi- 
dence that this practice must cease. 
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‘THE training classes in the academies and union 

schools of New York state have this year a 
definite work laid out for them. There is u 
course of observation and practice work. Of 
this Supt. Draper says: ‘* Part of the time given to 
reading, spelling, number, language, primary 
geography, and physiology must be spent in obser- 
vation and practice work, under the direction of the 
instructor of the class acting as critic teacher. One 
of the considerations specially noted in granting 
tbe application (to hold the class) was the opportu- 
nity afforded for observation and practice work, and 
it is insisted that these opportunities be improved. 
The training class also must bea practice class. In 
addition to receiving the methods of teaching on 
the authority of the instructor, it is very important 
that the members should be trained how critically 
to observe and intelligently interpret the principles 
of teaching by being brought in contact with the 
pupils in the actual work of imparting instruction. 
To afford this training it is expected that the critic 
teacher, at least twice a week, will give an oppor- 
tunity to witness practical work, either by taking 
the class to other departments of the school to 
observe the work of experienced teachers, or by 
bringing pupils from other departments to receive 
from the critic teacher a model lesson. In addition, 
it is recommended that each member be given 
actual work in teaching as often as consistent with 
the work of the school. At a subsequent recitation 
let this observation and practice work be reviewed 
by the critic teacher, the underlying principles 
clearly brought out, and the proper methods forcibly 
presented. The time devoted to the observation 
work, and the criticisms on the work, will be 
accounted part of the regular daily periods of class 
instruction. 

‘*Very much depends upon the instructor of these 
classes whether the instruction and practice drill 
are of proper grade and character. The number of 
graduates sent out each year from our normal 
schools, the departments of pedagogical study insti- 
tuted in some of our colleges, and the formation of 
summer schools for the special purpose of studyin 
the best methods of teaching, are ample to furnish 
competent and thoroughly trained teachers to take 





charge of the classes. Duty to the common schools 
demands thoroughly trained teachers for this work. 
‘Tf the inspector in his visitation of these classes 
shall find any person in charge of the instruction 
who is not qualified by professional study or experi- 
ence to properly conduct the class, he is instructed 
to report the fact to the superintendent who will 
annul the appointment to instruct such a class.” 





N° educational agency in our large cities deserves 

warmer sympathy than the schools held in the 
evening. There are numbers of persons both old 
and young who are laboring during the day, and 
yet who need instruction. The case of a Hungarian 
of the age of forty-four was referred to lately in the 
daily papers, who exhibited the intensest interest ; 
and, though unable to speak a word of English, 
made rapid progress. It was found that he could 
get a place as secretary to a Hungarian club, if he 
was properly instructed. Having been well brought 
up in his native land, and by a misfortune reduced 
to poverty, he was a fit subject for the teacher of a 
free evening school in America. 

But this man is only one of many. A few years 
ago an engineer in a large factory heard of the free 
evening school, and attended it. He was a huge 
man, and it was a difficult task for him to hold the 
tiny pen or pencil, but he was evidently very intel- 
ligent. He made rapid progress, and afterwards 
became a foreman in a large locomotive works. 

The evening school enables one to understand the 
words of Gray: 

‘* But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll.” 

And there is no teacher in them but feels a pleas 
ure far keener than the ordinary teacher can in 
directing these men and women imto the facts of 
learning. It is a pity that more money is not spent 
inthem! It isa pity that only those with the high- 
est qualifications are not employed. It seems to be 
felt that in evening schools (as once in the case of 
the primary schools) almost any one can do the 
work, and so men not specially teachers are put in 
the school-rooms. ‘'He ain’t no teacher,’’ said a 
street gamin as he observed the ways of a law stu- 
dent, who had got an appointment, and the criti- 
cism was pointed directly at the board of education. 

The methods of the evening school should aim at 
starting the pupil, and encouraging him togoon when 
the brief term is over. Hence it is the practice of 
the best teachers in such schools to direct the pupil's 
reading; in very many cases the visitors to the free 
libraries are found to have been pupils at the night 
schools. 


* 
* 





‘THOSE who oppose free higher education would 

do well to read the law enacted in 1667 by the 
general court of Massachusetts, ‘‘ that learning may 
not perish in the graves of our forefathers, if we 
provide that whenever a township numbers fifty 
householders, a teacher should be appointed to 
teach all the children to read and write; that when 
there were a hundred families in a town, a gram- 
mar school should be provided, and the masters of 
it should be able to instruct children so far as to fit 
them for the university.” These men were scarcely 
worth one hundred dollars each; their clothes were 
spun and woven and made in their own houses. 
They were surrounded by dense forests in which 
the Indian lurked, and yet they reverenced higher 
education. 
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(THERE are great things in teaching and there are 

little things. The little things to little minds 
often seem very great; toa great mind they seem 
great but in a very different way from what they 
do toa little mind. It would be a good title for a 
book—The Great Things in Teaching. 
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TWO SCHOOLS. 


If one opens a cyclopedia and turns to the name 
of Pestalozzi he will find substantially this state- 
ment: ‘‘ He was born at Zurich in 1745; he became 
interested in the welfare of the masses; he was con- 
vinced that a just education was the means best 
suited to their elevation. To carry out his theories 
he turned his house into an orphan asylum and 
endeavored to give an example of a just education; 
he employed objects to develop the observing and 
reasoning powers, because he believed that God 
designed the external world for this purpose. In 
arithmetic he began with the concrete, and pro- 
ceeded tothe abstract; he gave especial attention to 
the moral training of children (there was an abund- 
ance of moral instruction before his time); he pro- 
duced an astonishing effect on the thinking world; 
his school was visited by thinking men from all 
countries; his methods are substantially adopted in 
all the seminaries for teachers in Europe and 
America, and to no man is primary instruction 
under so large a debt. He died in 1827.” 

Before Pestalozzi the idea was that children were 
to be gathered into a school to learn to read and 
write and cipher, for mankind had seen that a 
knowledge of these arts was a mighty handy thing 
in many cases. It does not seem that Pestalozzi 
complained that not enough people learned how to 
read and write and cipher in his day; he did not, it 
appears, strive to have more taught to read, write, 
and cipher. His efforts were not directed to found 
more schools; we might say he demanded more 
school and not more schools, but possibly that 
would be misleading. Pestalozzi saw that boys and 
girls were taught to read, write, and cipher, but 
were then uneducated, and he attempted to remedy 
the defect. He saw that God had created educative 
influences, and surrounded man with them, but that 
the*teacher did not avail himself of them. 

As the discoveries of Pestalozzi are better under- 
stood, it is said that the teacher is to aim to develop 
character, and not to aim to pour in knowledge. 
This statement, while correct, is not wholly clear; 
the careless reader thinks it means a good charac- 
ter, and so there is floundering. There is such a 
thing as normal growth of body and mind; the 
former has long been before us. The ancient Greeks 
gave most of their thought to this, and time-periods 
were reckoned in the duration between one exhibi- 
tion of bodily prowess and another. Pestalozzi 
believed that there was a normal growth of mind 
and soul, and that the world in which man lived 
was made to minister to that growth. 

Pestalozzi held that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic were not the objects to be aimed at by the 
teacher, but that these were to be merely the 
means by which the pupil would express the insight 
he had gained of the world about him. He aimed 
to get the pupil to observe nature, to look at things, 
and then to use language and number to express 
himself. This discovery, for it was a great discov- 
ery, was made by observing the child himself. As 
soon as he is satiated at the mother’s breast, he 
turns to the outward world; and oftentimes he will 
turn away half fed, so attractive is the world of 
objects. 

It has often been said that a child learns more 
in the first five years than he does in any other 
equal period in his life. Pestalozzi saw this and he 
saw the reason too, which few others have done. 
During these years he is under the ministry of 
Nature, and she treats her foster-child liberally. 
Afterward he falls into the hands of a different 
style of teacher, and his progress is slow. In short, 
Pestalozzi founded his method on psychology; he 
says ‘‘ my efforts have been to psychologize educa- 
tion.” 

Pestalozzi believed that a normally developed 
mind would be desirous of doing right; that is, he 
believed that education, according to the plan of 
nature, made the child a moral being. His school 
presented an example of friendship between 
teacher and pupil not as yet witnessed; before his 
time there had been an antagonism between teacher 
and pupil that was then as now fatal to normal 
growth; but as the teachers of those days did not 


aim at growth, merely at acquirement of knowl- 
edge, it was impossible to gain the confidence of 
their pupils. 

It was charged by many in Pestalozzi's time that 
his school did not have enough religion in it—that 
not enough time was spent on the catechisms; but 
Pestalozzi claimed that all his teaching was moral 
—from that given in language to that in number. 
‘‘Can we,” he would urge, ‘‘do violence to the 
process by which nature would educate the child— 
conform to these unnatural processes—without be- 
coming immoral?” The unnatural processes he 
referred to were learning by rote, learning things 
not understood, and learning the abstract instead of 
the concrete. 

Pestalozzi followed in the footsteps of nature by 
presenting things to the child, and by his art direct- 
ing attention to operations with things; he then 
got him to express himself concerning things. In 
his plan it was a rule that nothing was to come be- 
tween the child and the observation; the teacher 
does not tell him. If Pestalozzi’s discoveries were 
to be summed up in a single sentence it would be: 
Promote the self-activity of the child. 

Over agaiust the Pestalozzian school stand a large 
class of men who look mainly at the things to be 
learned. They consider children to be empty 
pitchers to be filled with knowledge. They shut 
their eyes to the facts of history. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were poor spellers, but they had character; 
the hordes of immigrants that daily land on our 
shores can read, write, and cipher; we forbid the 
Mongolian to come and yet he has quite a stock of 
learning. Is not the task before the American 
people that of impressing character upon this for- 
eign element? In other words, if America is not to 
be destroyed by these invaders, it will be because 
her teachers have the spirit of Pestalozzi. 





Miss ADELIA F. WILson has been elected one 
of the school commissioners of Onondaga county, 
New York, and it is a rebuke to the politics 
that has made education a foot-ball. If a proposition 
should be made that every commissioner should be 
anormal graduate or hold a state certificate the 
politicians would be sure to object. The politician 
does not give his mind and thought to questions 
pertaining to pedagogy, practical and theoreti- 
cal; but women would not object to such a regula- 
tion; they would be willing to meet such a require- 
ment, The farmers have seen the commissioner 
seeking the office for the money there was in it; 
they have seen men with no knowledge whatever 
of the art of teaching, bossing those who did. 
candidacy of some well qualified women will fiave 
a good influence; let it go on. 


— 
-. 





Dr. Crosby, of this city, is not in favor of free 
higher education. Let him read these words of 
Rev. Newman Smythe: 

‘One of the real dangers in our industrial life is the 
closing of the avenues of preferment to the children of 
those who toil in factories ; and our high school needs 
no other justification than that it serves to keep open to 
the children of all classes the ways of progress and pre- 
ferment in all the avocations of life.” 

This matter is clearly and concretely stated in 
those words. There must be opportunity afforded 
to the gifted among the poor to rise, for the simple 
reason that they are needed above. 





In the year 1802 an official report of a visit to the 
school of Pestalozzi at Burgdorf was made to the 
Public Council of Education in Berne. In this 
Pestalozzi is spoken of as one ‘‘ who has discovered 
the real and universal laws of all elementary teach- 
ing,” and recommends that his school should be 
turned into a normal school. This was eighty- 
eight years ago, and the discovery of these laws has 
produced a remarkable effect not only upon elemen- 
tary teaching, but upon methods in high schools 
also. No one who wishes to understand what is 
termed the new education, can oniit the study of 
these foundation discoveries. It was a time 
of darkness, and yet so deep was the impression 
made, that the council founded the normal school 





as requested, 


‘* SCHOOLS OF RELIGION ” are organized in England, in 
which baptized children are taught ‘all things which a 
Christian ought to know to his soul’s health.” It is their 
design to unite the order, discipline, and method of the 
day school with the religious purpose of the Sunday- 
school, They are conducted on the supposition that the 
soul can be trained into the true and good by set exer- 
cises and formal lessons. To any one who has watched 
the progress of thought, it will appear exceedingly 
plain that no branch of education can be made formal. 
Life educates life. A cold creed is a poor, affair. 
** Schools of Religion” must be something more than 
organized machines, if they are worth sustaining. 





It was a witty remark of Thring that it is a good rule 
in a school-room to run one goose at a time quietly into a 
corner. Without dcubt much time has been wasted in 
attempting to catch two or three geese at one time, 
Failure is certain to be the result. There is a good sug- 
gestion here to disciplinarians of schools. 





It has been a hard job to convince American teachers 
that verbal memorizing is excessively used by them, but 
Mr. J. G. Fitch declared that it is, and he surely knows. 
He says that “in England the only purely memoriter 
exercise prescribed in the code is the learning of good 
poetry. Let us here learn a lesson of wisdom. 





WISCONSIN is the first state in the Union completely to 
secularize her public schools. The recent decision of her 
supreme court interprets the famous Bennett law in so 
clear and definite a manner as to leave no doubt at all as 
to the absolute separation, not only of church and state, 
but of religious teaching and school instruction. 





IF the object of a public high school is to fit young 
men for some first class college, then it is very plain that 
the object is a very unworthy one, Broad educational 
culture is lost sight of in the narrow effort to get a few 
boys into Harvard or Yale with credit. The large num- 
ber who never will go to college are cheated out of a 
great deal of valuable time, by the few who expect tu 
go. The people are slowly realizing this fact, and the 
result will be a complete destruction of the free high 
school, unless a reconstruction of courses of study is 


speedily made. 


Ir would by no means be a calamity if we should at 
last come to value the English more than the Latin or the 
Greek. The truth is, the slow, persevering, patient peo- 
ple are beginning to see that “ gerund grinding” is not a 
means either of grace or of education. It has taken 
them a long time to ‘‘ get there,” but they have at last 
come to the point where they are demanding something 
nearer the spirit of the age than “ dry as dust” rules, 
and impractical conning of ‘* dead vocables.” 





Ir many of our readers could write us some of the 
thoughts that come into their minds just as they think 
them, we should be glad to select from them a good deal 
that our readers would be glad to see. The divine art of 
expression could be practiced with great advantage by 
many readers of educational journals. f 





THERE has been for several years a growing want of 
sympathy between the city schools and the country 
schools. For example, the average New York City tax- 
payer thinks he is helping to support_country' schools 
because some of his school-tax money goes into the 
pockets of their teachers, and he says with some empha- 
sis, ‘‘ Let the country support its own schools.” The re- 
lation of the city to the country is a question that can- 
not be discussed here, even if it were profitable, but the 
fact has been settled beyond dispute that the city is 
directly dependent upon the country for its prosperity, 
and so it is bound to give some of its surplus wealth to 
keep the country in a prosperous condition. 





Toso! is nothing if he is not sensational. For ex- 
ample, he says that the school has no business to meddle 
with education. He would make it a home affair, pure 
and simple ; would not permit a teacher either to reward 
or punish. He would discipline a school by allowing the 
pupils absolute liberty of arranging their own affairs as 
they please. In other words he would introduce 
anarchy, and out of it expect a good system to grow 
spontaneously. Tolstoi is an extremist on every subject 
he touches, and so is an unreliable leader. Too much 
has beem read of his outrageous theories on marriage, 





yet they are no worse than his vagaries on education. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


By George G. Groff, M.D., LL.D., of Lewisburg, Pa., 
Pres. of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health. 

I lately picked up a circular entitled, ‘‘ Precautions 
against Consumption.” On the second page of the cover 
is a diagram of the disease most fatal in Reading, Pa., 
in 1880. Out of 400 deaths 105, or more than 25 per 
cent., were from consumption, but examining the dia- 
gram further, it is seen that 128 of the four hundred 
deaths, or 32 per cent., are of diseases most commonly 
called diseases of children, and most probably of chil- 
dren of school age or below. During the present sum- 
mer, for several weeks, more than 33} per cent. of the 
deaths were of children under five years of age. That 
is, of 400 deaths in Reading in 1880, 52 per cent. are of 
diseases now known to be preventable, and 32 per cent. 
those of children. While it is known to sanitarians 
that nearly every child born into the world can be reared 
to years of manhood or womanhood, yet the fact is that 
in Pennsylvania, in the nineteenth century, from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of all the children die before reaching 
10 years of age. What a murder of innocents! And 
in a Christian state ! ! 

But why this state of things? Mainly on account of 
ignorance and indifference on the part of parents. These 
unfortunate little ones, who received the blessing of the 
Great Teacher, are born of parents who themselves, and 
their ancestors before them, have violated nearly every 
law which governs their physical existence. They come 
into homes where no welcome awaits them. They are 
improperly fed, improperly dressed, and proper atten- 
tion is not given to sleep, fresh air, or cleanliness. Itis not 
alone the children of the poor and the ignorant who suf- 
fer in these respects, but in a very large degree also the 
children of the well-to-do, whose mothers, from improp- 
er and deficient education, as we believe, commit their 
helpless offsprings to the tender mercies of ignorant 
nurses, while they, the mothers, are active in temperance, 
missionary, charitable, church, or society duties. Shame, 
shame! that this is true, and yet it is. 

But what has this todo with school hygiene? This. 
To call the attention of teachers tothe great need of 
instructing the children, and through them, the 
parents on these subjects. Sanitary science is a matter 
of tirst importance. It is not a branch for which in 
school ** we have no time,” as a principal told me a few 
years ago. It is imperative. We owe it to every child 
to teach him the plain errors of living which bring dis- 
ease and death. . 

But people are beginning to appreciate these things. 
Buta few days ago,a matron of culture remarked in 
my presence: “It is no longer fashionable to have 
delicate children about the home.” The words show 
that the teachings of sanitarians are beginning to bear 
fruit. When in home and school the known principles 
of samtary science are intelligently applied, we may ex- 
pect a great diminution of sickness, suffering, and pre- 
mature deaths, and a corresponding increase of longe- 
vity and physical bappiness. Contrary to the popular 
opinion, studious habits, even hard study, are not inju- 
rious to the general health. Rather, in well regulated 
schools, the average health of the students will be found 
to be above that of those of the same age out of school. 
This is true of both young men and women. The state- 
ment applies to private schools where the whole time of 
the pupils is controlled, rather than to public day schools. 

Irregular habits (irregular eating, drinking, loss of 
sleep, lack of physical exercise, overwork, excitement) 
are the causes of failure of physical power in students as 
in other persons. 

At present students from the farms, the shops, the 
mines, have, as a rule, a better physical development 
than the children of professional men and of the well- 
to-do classes, which’is certainly not a favorable showing 
for modern culture. . ; 

In European schools, children are often seen who are 
underfed. The same is true in our bountiful America. 
Indeed, with many young girls, it is just the thing to 
eat about half enough to supply the demands of nature, 
and even the tables of many well-to-do people seldum con- 
tain what growing school children need. If only a small 
portion of the testimony of the children of the Home for 
the Blind in Phildelphia was true, in reference to the di- 
etary of that institution, there was not a child there fit 
to be in school and at real work. I have myself seen the 
school dinner of the poor boy consist of cold Indian meal 
mushand fried sausage ; of a child whose parents were 
in comfortable circumstances, of bread and cold potatoes ; 
and of a rich child, bread and butter only. Children 
cannot grow and study on such food (unless we make an 
exception of the mush and sausage). 


I once remarked that the young ladies in a female 
seminary made very little progress in their studies, 
then the answer quickly came, ‘“‘ What more could you 
expect, remembering what they have to eat?” I sus- 
pect this evil is a general one in homes and schools. 
Bread and coffee is not envugh to start the day upon if 
much work is to be done. 

School children do not have enough sleep as a rule. 
For children under twelve or thirteen years, ten hours 
out of each twenty-four should be spent in sleep, and all 
other students should have at least eight hours of sound 
sleep each night. This is most important. 

School hours are, for young children, entirely too long, 
—not over three hours for children under thirteen, and 
five hours for all others. 

It is generally true that the play grounds are too small. 

In all small towns, schools should be built in the suburbs, 
that large lots may be secured. If country children can 
safely walk two or even three miles to school through 
mud and snow, town children can certainly reach school 
over good pavements. 
One of the modern innovations most to be condemned 
is the abolition of the recess. A promiment teacher of a 
neighboring county in defending this movement remark- 
ed that ‘‘if factory children can do without a recess, 
certainly school children can do without it.” 

The eye is the organ which first and most generally 

fails in school children. This is due to over-work of the 
organ, to insufficient light, to poor print, to the use of 
the eyes when the general health is below par, as well 
as numerous other causes. I once visited a school-room 
in a Pennsylvania city with windows none too large, in 
every window of which were two curtaims and several 
shelves filled with plants. I have seen school-houses in 
which the blinds were nailed shut to save the glass from 
being broken. But this does not equal the cold, dark 
kindergarten room at the Institution for the Blind into 
which sunlight was said never to enter. 
Whenever the subject of school hygiene is mentioned 
one expects to hearsomething of ventilation. Bad air is 
bad enough, but it is given too heavy a load to carry. There 
are other evils much greater,viz.: The too long hours, the 
long terms, the lack of light,the underfed condition of the 
pupils, the over-heated or under-heated condition of the 
room, the inaccessible and filthy privy or water closet, 
the system of cramming so general, the highly graded 
systems which bring all the children toone dead level of 
mediocrity in body and mind. 

Our public schools furnish the means for the spread of 
contagious diseases of childhood. An intelligent county 
superintendent of schools wrote me not long since: 
“Why, I have found all sorts of contagious diseases 
among the pupils of our schouls, and the teachers appar. 
ently never taking’ any notice of them. I found one 
child so sick with scarlet fever that she could not hold 
her head up. I have heard children whooping with 
whooping cough, and have seen them all spotted with 
measles, and right alongside of other pupils.” This 
should be controlled. Directors, physicians, and teach- 
ers should be able to control this matter. The principal 
mission of the teacher, it seems to the writer, is to in- 
still into his pupils a reverence for their own bodies, so 
that a generation of strong and pure men and women 
may be reared for the state. The truth of sanitary 
science will be best instilled when the teacher himself 
leads a pure and healthful life. Not upon the teacher 
alone, but upon parents, rests the chief responsibility in 
reference to the physical development of school children. 
This responsibility the parent cannot thrust upon the 
teacher. 
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CORRESPONDENCES. 


Swendenborg says: “The Word is written in pure 
correspondences ;” that is, that every feature and phase 
of external and physical nature spoken of in Scripture, 
is used as a type of something in moral and spiritual 
nature. 

We may smile at the conceit ; we treat with greater 
respect the saying of Pascal, almost too familiar to bear 
repetition, but do we quite acknowledge the real corre- 
spondence that there is between outer and inner, matter 
and spirit, body and soul ? 

A celebrated physiognomist believed that not only 
does the mind mold the features, but that voluntarily to 
assume or imitate the facial expression of any emotion, 
is by a kind of reflex action, to arouse ini the mind, the 
simulated feeling ;—another fancy, but try it and see 
whether it does not assist imagination and how close the 
latter lies to belief : Froebel thought that the attitude 
of folded hands assisted attention. Do not instinct and 








tradition-point the same way? - 


Physical and moral cleanliness are closely, though not 
arbitrarily associated ; perhaps we can safely push the 
analogy a little further—are there not equally familiar 
correspondences for the intellectual and emotional ? 

The wise and loving grandmother, in a recent charm- 
ing story for children, reproves her little grand-daughter 
for keeping her bureau-drawers in hopeless confusion, 
and gently hints that her mind may be in quite a similar 
state. May be, net must be, ability of a high order is 
frequently associated with intolerance of detail, but it 
would be decidedly more unsafe to expect every disor- 
derly child to develop genius than to insist that genius 
must look after its own belongings. 

** Carelessness is only another name for selfishness,” is 
a good saying, dropped by an educator worthy of the 
name. Only another name, but how easily we own to 
being careless. 

He who respects himself will be neat in person ; he 
whose thinking is logical will generally follow orderly 
doing ; he who really loves his neighbor will not put pin 
pricks of annoyance in his conduct, will not be carelessly 
selfish or selfishly careless. 

We know these things, parents and teachers. Do we 
always keep them in mind? Do we remember that in 
training the child to be neat, orderly, and careful, we 
are endeavoring to assist the development of right doing, 
thinking, and feeling ? 


WORDS OF COUNSEL. 








In 141,a young man who was starting out upon his first sea 
voyage, received some words of counse! from Theodore Parker 
The letter had a lasting effect upon the young man who rose to 
be a captain, and who alweys felt grateful to Mr. Parker for the 
advice. His words will be valuable to many a teacher beginning 
his career : 

‘*T remember well the time when I first left my father’s 
house to find a home elsewhere. I was younger than 
you are, and went to teach a little village school. Let 
me say afew words to you, which my own experience 
suggests. 

**Tsuppose you want to be rich. Well, the way to get 
it is by forethought to plan, industry to execute, and 
prudence to keep the earnings of your work. 

“The best thing which you can get in life isnot money, 
nor what money brings along with it. A great estate is 
not worth so much as a good man. You are here in 
this world to become a good man,—a wise man, a just 
man, ar affectionate man, a religious man. This is the 
one thing you will carry out of this world, and into the 
next. Money will make you acceptable to man; man- 
hood—I mean wisdom, justice, affectionateness, and 
religion—will make you welcome to God, and blessed by 


him forever. Your business is one help to obtain that 
manhvod, but business alone will not give it to you 
You must work for your manhood as much as for your 


money, and take as much pains to get it, and keep it, 
too. 

“Then you want to cultivate your mind, This you can 
do in part by reading valuable books. In regard to 
reading, I should wish to be familiar with the history of 
America, with the lives of: great men ; then, with the 
History of England, and the lives of its great men ; and, 
next, with the writings of the best authors in English 
and American literature. 

‘One thing more I must say : I think there is no real 
and satisfactory happiness in life without religion. Ido 
not mean by religion a certain form of beltef, nor a cer- 
tain ritual, joining a church or anything of that sort. 
But I do mean a respect for your own nature, and obedi- 
ence to its laws. I mean a love of truth, a love of jus- 
tice, a love of man as yourself, and of God with all your 
mind and conscience and heart and soul. You can 
easily cultivate your religious pature, as easily as your 
mind. One of the best helps that I know is this,—to set 
apart a few minutes of every day to commune with 
yourself and with your God. Suppose it is at night be- 
fore you sleep, or in the morning before you go to work. 
Then it is well to review all the actions of the day,—the 
deeds, the words, even the thoughts and feelings,—and 
ask if they are such as God can approve. If not, then 
resolve to do such things no more, and in your prayer to 
ask the help of God for the future. Trust me, this will 
be of great avail. No man can faithfully pursue this 
course without great growth in manly excellence. You 
will never repent the pains you take to bea great, a 
good, and a religious man.” 


-*- 


THERE are two kinds of examination questions—the 
good and the bad. The good lead children to think out- 
side and beyond the text-book. The bad simply require 
the pupils to remember a certain number of facts. 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

A national university was first advocated by Washing- 
ton, and if it had been established and administered ac- 
cording to his ideas, it would have been a blessing, but it 
was not founded, and it is not likely that it will be. 
The people of this country are opposed to centraliz- 
ation in anything, especially in education. In the Octo- 
number of the North American Review Andrew D. 
White discusses the subject. His recommendations are 
not good, though they come from an able man : 

‘* A well-adjusted system of instruction in any consti- 
tutionally-governed country embracesthree parts: First, 
a general public school system, in which are taught 
those fundamental branches necessary to a citizen and 
preparatory to all higher education ; secondly, an inter- 
mediate college system, for those whose aims and tastes 
carry them beyond the sphere of the public schools; 
thirdly, universities and special training schools for the 
highest general professional, and technical instruction. 
It is evident that the present so-called university system 
of the United States is a muddle of institutions devoted 
to these last two sorts of work,—a jumble of institutions 
which ought to be colleges, with institutions which 
ought to be universities. The great majority of our 
higher institutions of learning should become intermedi- 
ate colleges, leaving university work to be done by the 
score or so which can do it adequately. Let institutions 
of small endowment, whether called colleges or univers- 
ities, frankly take their rightful position ; let them stop 
claiming to do work which their authorities know well 
that they cannot accomplish in competition with the 
largely-endowed universities. Let them accept the situ- 
ation, and begin with the freshman year two years 
earlier than the present freshman year at most of the 
better colleges—that is, let them put their roots down 
into the great public school system of the country, and 
draw directly and copiously from it. A course of in- 
struction thus formed would begin with the beginning 
of the higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the princi- 
pal modern languages, the elements of the natural sci- 
ences, and, for those who wish to study them, one or 
more of the ancient languages. Next, let this course in 
the intermediate college, be continued up to the point 
which is at present reached, as a rule, in our colleges and 
universities of a good grade, at the beginning of the 
junior year. After its four years’ work, let the college 
bestow its diplomas or certificates upon its graduating 
classes, and then let those who desire it be admitted into 
the universities upon the presentation of those certifi- 
cates and diplomas.” 
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VENTILATION, 








By Geo. B. Gratz, New ,York. 


‘* More teachers break down by not ventilating their 
school and sleeping rooms than from the work they do.” 
These were the words of the eminent Dr. Agnew, of New 
York City, in 1884 ; true then and true to-day. There are 
very many teachers who never ventilate their school- 
rooms in the winter, as I have seen in my visits. If the 
question is asked, the reply is that the cold air will give 
the children colds, To obviate this, a screen of cloth like 
a@ mosquito net can be used; it is a capital means in cold 
weather, as it lets in the air very gently. 

At recess time the windows and doors should be thrown 
open and the room filled with good air. I was attending 
an institute in Queens county some years ago, and my 
proposition to the conductor to open the doors and win- 
dows for ventilation was received with so much surprise 
that I think it had not been his practice before. It is 
wicked to pack fifty people in a room and keep them 
breathing the same air over and over. 

And here is the place to impress upon teachers the need 
of sleeping in rooms that are full of fresh and pure air. 
At an institute in Sullivan county I asked the teachers 
who ventilated their sleeping rooms to raise their hands: 
as I expected but few responded. One lady who had 
evidently taught for ten years said that she had been 
told ‘‘ that night air was unhealthy.” ‘What can we 
breathe but night air?” said Florence Nightingale. A 
teacher should know that her chance of recuperation 
lies in breathing an abundance of pure air, during the 
eighteen hours she is out of school; and thatif she breaks 
down it is for want of pure air and not because of mental 
overtoil. 
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THE teacher who aims to have his school interested in 
the doings of the outside world will be glad to see a copy 
of Our TrimEs, published by E. L, Kellogg & Co., 25 
Clinton Place, N. Y. A great many schools have clubs 
among the pupils. Itis a remarkable paper. Send for 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT IN STATE 
MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


This scheme originated in 1882 when some politicians 


to the public schools of the state of California at a much 
lower rate than private publishers could afford to give. 
The plan was based largely upon some extraordinary esti- 
mates made by the then state printer (James J. Ayres), 
who submitted a report (January, 1883) to the legislature 
in which he asserted that books corresponding in quality 
to those in common use if manufactured by the state 
weuld cost as follows : 


Speller - - - 8.126 cents. 
First Reader - - - 9.286 cents. 
Second Reader - - 17.920 cents. 
Third Reader - - - 24,244 cents. 
Arithmetic . . 28.891 cents. 
Grammar ee a - 20.167 cents. 
History - - - 29.658 cents. 
Geography (about) - - 85. cents. 


To these figures he thought it proper to add 25¢ for 
wear and tear of machinery and cost of distribution, 
making the net cost of a complete series delivered to the 
consumer $2.16! 

To effect all this the state printer estimated that the 
only investment of capital required on the part of the 
state would be for machinery and extra bindery facil- 
ities, $32,485.37, besides ‘‘a mere trifle” for sortang up 
type. 

Two years later (when the state had become definitely 
committed to the scheme) the samestate printer made a 
new estimate for the same purpose (as appears by the 
governor's message for 1885) amounting this time to 
$115,000! But even this would not suffice, for subse- 
quently the state printer and the state board of education 
asked for an appropriation of $250,000 to begin the work, 
and $170,000 wasactually appropriated at that time, viz. : 
$150,000 for the printer and $20,000 for ‘‘ compiling ”— 
a significant contrast between the mechanical and intel- 
lectual processes necessary to produce good school 
books! It should be said in passing, however, that 
there is a real distinction between ‘ compiling” (e. g. 
stealing) and actual authorship. No provision was ever 
made by our California friends for original work in 
training the minds of children by their text-books. 

State Printer Ayres was succeeded by State Printer 
Shoaf who complains at once that ‘‘ the cost of manufac- 
turing the state text-books as given by my predecessor 
bo « so% falls short of the actual expenditures,” and 
enumerates a lot of items which he said had not been 
considered. Mr. Shoaf promised to estimate enough in 
future, but as his tenure of office was short he never had 
the opportunity. 

Mr. Shoaf was succeeded by State Printer Young who 
found everything out of sorts and demanded (report of 
1888) that ‘‘the whole outfit of book..... depart- 
ment should be sold and a new one provided,” stating 
also that the text-books were being sold at ‘“‘ much less 
than the cost of manufacture,” although “ printed on 
paper of poor quality and bound in an unsubstantial 
manner ; the volumes fall apart after very little use, 
and the complaint against them was universal.” To 
help him do better and to carry the printing office 
through the fiscal year, he asked (December 28, 1888) for 
$65,000 extra appropriation. 

But we have somewhat anticipated our history and 
must return to 1882-3 while the scheme was under dis- 
cussion. A few warning voices, but only a few, were 
lifted. Among them, however. was that of the State 
Convention of County School Superintendents. These 
competent and intelligent gentleman adopted unani- 
mously (December, 1882) a report on the subject ; from 
which we quote. After showing that $30,535.90 would 
‘*purchase all the readers, spellers, geographies, and 
arithmetics required for a year by the pupils at the pub- 
lic schools of the state,” at the prices charged by private 
publishers, and the folly of attempting to save anything 
by legislative interference out of a sum comparatively 
so small, the report proceeds to exhibit the probable 
actual cost of authorship, the preparation of plates, and 
of manufacturing the books at a much higher 
with a great risk of poorer work ; refers to the great loss 
involved in discarding all the books in the hands of 
children when the change should be made, and concludes, 
as follows: ‘‘ We are constrained to advise against the 
state undertaking to print, publish, or ‘ provide’ any of 
the school text-books.” 

These able “ findings” were followed a year later by a 
report made by a distinguished committee to the Califor- 
nia State Teachers’ Association, which estimates the en- 
tire sales of common school books in California at $60,000 
per annum,—that such books could be provided by a 
private publishing house in not less time than five years 
and by an expenditure of at least $150,000 in preperation, 
—that the expense of the state, working in usual 
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the same purpose,—that the annual cost of manufactur- 
ing the books would not be less than $30,000, exclusive 
of the expense of transacting the business,—that the 
estimate of the state printer (before referred to) ‘was 
** defective, erroneous, and ing,”—that the pre- 
ion of good text-books requires ‘‘the greatest skill, 
judgment, experience, and patience,”—that com - 
tively few text-books give general satisfaction, and the 
first attempt under state publication will probably be 
“crude, unsatisfactory, and discreditable,”—that such 
imperfections will call for new appropriations for 
amended editions and ‘‘evoke political attack, renewed 
changes of books, legislative inquiry and public scan- 
dal,”—that ‘‘no state ought to attempt any business 
which can be successfully managed by private enter- 
prise,” while competition is the surest guarantee of good 
and cheap service,—and that private publishers who 
publish for 50,000,000 people can give better satisfaction 
than a state which, “‘ after incurring the same or greater 
preliminary expense, would publish for less than 
000 ” 


In view of this admirable and conclusive report the 
State Teachers’ Association of 1883 unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: ‘‘ That in the opinion of this 
association the publication of school text- by this 
state is inexpedient and impracticable, and will, if 
attempted, result in great pecuniary loss to the state, and 
expensive and unsatisfactory books for our schools.” 
All of which, at present, constitutes a very interesting 
example or fulfilled prophecy. 

We will now compare the original promises of State 
Printer Ayres with the results achieved already, although 
the ‘state list” is not yet completed : 


Actual permanent investment in state schoo) books to Decem 
ber 31, 1890. 
Legislative Appropriation, 1885 - $170,000. 
Legislative Appropriation, 1887 - - 197,500, 
Estimated value of books discarded to make 


room for state books 250,000, 
Interest on the foregoing sums - - 98,460. 
715.960. 
Deduct state printer’s original estimate - 82,485.37 
Excess above state printer’s estimate - 683,474.63 


But besides this sum expended by the state, the people 
have contributed $221,377 in the purchase of books at 
prices in equally grotesque disproportion to the state 
printer’s estimates, thus : 


Original Netprices Net prices — 7 
estimate of charged by by pee pub- 





Mr. Ayres. thestate. lishers for corres- 
ponding books. 

ist Reader - -$.09 1-4 15 13 
2nd Reader - 18 33 27 
8rd Reader - .24 1-4 54 -60 
Speller - - .081-8 225 16 
Arithmetic - - .28 3-4 Elem .20 22 
Adv. .42 387 

Grammar - -_ .201-4Elem.25° -28 
Adv. .42 48 

History - - .291-2 -70 67 
1.38 1-8 3.26 3.18 


It will add to the significance of this table to remind 
the reader that in printing, illustrations, binding, and 
general appearance, the state books cannot for a mo- 
ment-compare with those issued from the leading pri- 
vate publishing houses. If to the apparent cost of state 
books as shown by the table, should be added the proper 
proportion of interest on permanent investment the 
price of the state set would be increased over 404. 

The above prices of state books. however, are not by 
any means those which the P se.sy pay. They are sold 
to the dealers, who are privileged to add their profit to 
the state prices so that the people of California pay in 
reality, more than 182 per cent. above the prices named 
in Mr. Ayres’s estimate. 


First Reader - - - -20 cents. 
Second Reader - - -  ,.40 cents. 
Third Reader - - - -65 cents. 
Speller - - - . - .80 cents. 
Arithmetic, Primary - - ,25 cents. 

« Advanced - -50 cents. 
Grammar, Primary - - 80 cents. 

vs Advanced - - ‘50 cents. 
History - - - - -80 cents. 


The set (as it costs the people) $3.90 


The set (Mr. Ayres’s estimate) - $1.38 
Difference - - . - $2.52 


The San Francisco Chronicle comments upon the wide 
discrepancy still remaining between these prices and the 
actual cost, as follows: ‘“‘The state must pay in some wa. 
or other 47 cents for every book published, for each boo! 
costs (average) 72 cents and sells for 25 cents, and each 
has to be paid for. It would.be interesting to know 
whether the arithmetics prepared by the state printing 
oe contain such an example as this for instance, 
‘If the state pays 72 cents for this arithmetic and sells it 
to John Jones for 25 cents, how much additional tax will 
John Jones’ father have to pay to make the state even 
on the text-book humbug’ ?” 3 

It is not our purpose, at present, to refer to the literary 
quality of the books produced “to order” under this 
extraordinary legislation. It is conceded that the books 
referred to are in quality far below those accessible to 
scholars in other states. It isenough to ask now, whether 
‘books of a poor quality should be made by a state, and 
forced upon the scholars. of its public. schools, in this 
free and enlightened America, as is done in California‘ 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Nov. 15.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Nov. 22.—DomneG anv ETuHics. 

Nov. 20.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

DkEc. 6.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. ' 








TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY BY OBJECTS. 





By ELNoRA CUDDEBACK, Alma College, Mich. 


If your school bas a manikin, skeleton anatomical 
charts, etc., so much the better ; but good work can be 
accomplished without any of these. Suppose the 
topic of bones is to be presented. Bring a bone of some 
kind before your class ; work up a lively enthusiasm ; ask 
the pupils to bring in bones, and on the morrow your 
desk will be covered with chicken bones, beef bones, 
sheep bones, dog bones, etc. They will have brought in 
long bones, round bones, flat bones, and perhaps a skull. 
These will furnish material for a lesson on the forms and 
uses of bones. 

To show the structure of bone, saw lengthwise ‘or 
crush one of the long bones. Show them the compact 
portion, the canaliculi, the haversian canals, and the 
hole for the entrance of the arteries that supply the 
murrow. Procure a fresh bone from the meat market; 
examine with the microscope. Peel a portion of the 
periosteum from the bone, explaining its use, letting 
them see that in tearing it loose you have broken many 
little blood vessels that support the outer portion of the 
bone, and that is why they see it bleed. Now take one 
of your chicken bones and put it into a weak solution of 
muriatic acid; let it stand a day or two, when it can be 
tied in a knot, as the mineral matter has been removed 
by the acid. 

Put another one of these bones into the fire; let it burn 
until white, remove, and let cool. It can now be crumbled 
between the fingers, showing the mineral matter, the 
animal matter having been destroyed by the fire. To 
show how lime or mineral matter can be hel in solution 
by the blood, take an egg shell, put it in dilute munatic 
acid, and in a few hours the shell will be dissolved. 

If, however, you have the subject of foods and diges- 
tion to present, have the children bring in various foods, 
such as starches, grains, vegetables, sugars, meats, fats, 
etc. Manufacture a spirit lamp by taking a common 
ink bottle, puta tin tube through the cork, and cover the 
cork with plaster of Paris to prevent its burning. Make 
a wick of candle-wicking, fill the bottie with alcohol, 
and you have a lamp that will answer every purpose. 
Procure a few test-tubes, a cent’s worth each of sugar, 
milk, raisins, sago, arrow root, tapioca, a little olive oil, 
etc. Your physician will gladly furnish you with a few 
grains each of pepsin and extract of pancreas, and a bot- 
tle of ox-gall may be obtained from the butcher. 

Explain the necessity of both albuminous and carbon- 
aceous foods, showing why we relish ham and eggs, 
meat gravy on pancakes, butter on bread, etc. Now 
draw a diagram of the digestive organs on the black- 
board, telling the children of the uses, forms, and struc- 
ture of these organs. 

Describe the process of digestion, action of the fluids, 
etc., by the diagram and experiments performed by the 
pupils under your direction. 

To show the action of saliva on starch, put a little 
starch in one of your test-tubes, add a little water, let it 
boil, add a sugar test—no precipitate follows. Now into 
a second tube put a teaspoonful of saliva, dilute with 
water, let boil, add sugar test, no precipitate follows. 
Into a third tube put a little starch mixed with saliva, 
add water, boil, add sugar test, and a brick red precipi- 
tate falls. What has been shown? We know a brick 
red precipitate is an indication of sugar. (This is shown 
by boiling a few raisins and adding the sugar test.) In 
the starch or saliva alone we found no sugar, but when 
united we found sugar had been formed. The same 
experiment may be performed with like results by using 
a few grains of extract of pancreas instead of saliva. 
(The sugar test is made of fifteen grains sulphate of 
copper, three-fourths drachm of caustic potash, one 
drachm of glycerine, and three ounces of distilled 
water.) 

Next, to illustrate the action of gastric juice, and the 
mischief alcohol does, boil an egg hard, take the white, 
cut it very fine (this represents mastication), and put an 
equal portion in each of two bottles or tubes. Adda 
little water and a few grains of pepsin to each bottle, 
and to one a few drops of alcohol. Place the bottles in 
a basin of warm water, keep the water at about 100° 
Fahr. and shake them frequently. In about two hours 
the egg in the first bottle will be digested, while 





that in the segond will remain almost unchanged in 
appearance, and if examined will be found to have 
become hardened and indigestible. To show the action 
of bile on fat, mix a little olive oil with ox-gall. 

For the study of respiration and circulation, visit the 
neighboring butcher shop, and procure the heart, lungs, 
and liver attached. Examine the outer structure, 
inflate the lungs, explaining the process of breathing. 
Put a band around the lungs, inflate and draw attention 
to the effect of lacing on the respiration. A few strokes 
of a sharp knife will lay open the organs for minute 
examination. In like manner dissect the heart and 
liver, showing their structure and functions. 

Call attention to the difference in structure between 
the arteries and veins. Explain the greater, the lesser, 
and the portal circulation. 

The earnest teacher will require the pupils to repeat 
all that has been told them from time to time. Let the 
pupils draw and describe the organs, explaining their 
functions. 





HOW WE KNOW. 


The teacher calls a pupil to her desk and shows her 
some object, as a book. 

Teacher.—‘* How do you know that this is a book, Car- 
rie?” 

Carrie.—*‘ I see it.” 

Teacher.—‘*‘ Let me blindfold your eyes a moment’ 
(does so). ‘Now do you know whether I am still 
here ?” 

Carrie,—‘* Yes, I hear you talking to me.” 

Teacher.—‘* Now tell me what this is.” (Gives Carrie 
4 cubical block.) 

Carrie.—‘“ It is a cube.” 

Teacher,—‘* How do you know that it is a cube?” 

Carrie.—‘* Because I can feel the shape.” 

Teacher.—*‘ See if you can tell me what kind of a 
flower this is.” 

Carrie.—*‘ It is a heliotrope, I think.” 

Teacher.—*‘ Right, but how can you tell?” 

Carrie.—‘‘ I smell the perfume.” 

Teacher.—‘ 1 bave one thing more for Carrie to do. 
Let me put that in your mouth and tell me what it is.” 
Carrie.—* It is sugar.” 

Teacher.—‘ How do you know?” 

Carrie.—‘‘ Why, I taste it.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Who can tell me how Carrie knew each of 
these things, James?” 

James.—*‘ Carrie saw the book, she beard your voice, 


sugar.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Very good. Now lam going to tell you 
one word for all these ways of knowing—seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, or touching, smelling, and tasting. We 
call them the senses. A sense is something belonging to 
our bodies, that tells us about the world outside of our- 
selves. We might say it brings us news of what is about 
us. Tell me of something that gives us what we usually 
call news.” 

Children.—‘‘ Newspapers.” 

Teecher.—*‘ Yes, but everything that happens in the 
world cannot be told in newspapers. How do we hear 
from our friends?” 

Children.—‘‘ They write to us. They send us letters.” 
Teecher.—‘‘ How many children saw a postman, on 
their way to school?” (Several children raise their 
hands.) ‘‘ Minnie, what was the postman you saw 
doing ?” 

Minnie.—‘‘ He was delivering letters.” 

Tewcher.—‘‘ I think we all like to receive letters. It is 
very pleasant to hear from our friends when we cannot 
see them ; but suppose I have some news to send to San 
Francisco in a great hurry ; a letter will take too long, 
what must I do?” 

Children.— You must send a telegram.” 

Teecher.—‘‘ Now suppose I have something to tell a 
friend in another part of this city. Can I do so without 
going to him, and without writing or telegraphing ? 
James may tell me.” 

James.—‘‘ Perhaps you could telephone.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ That is what I meant. You see we have 
many ways of hearing from our friends who are away 
from us, and of sending messages to them. Just so the 
senses, these different ways of knowing, send’ messages 
to our brains. We call them all ‘the senses,’ just as 
our friends’ written messages are all letters, though they 
come from places as farapart as New York and London, 
and though they tel! us of very different things. The 
senses have been called ‘ gateways to the mind.’ Now 
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delivering letters had had no doors nor windows, could 
any one have gone in or out?” 

Children.—** No.” 

Teacher.—** And suppose a house stands with the sun 
shining upon it, and in the midst of a beautiful garden, 
but suppose also that the doors are all shut, and the win- 
dows closed and darkened by blinds and curtains, You 
see that any one inside the house could not enjoy, nor 
indeed know anything about the sunlight and the 
flowers. It would be just so with the mind if we had 
not senses to tell us of the world outside. That is not 
all the senses do for us. Who has ever been driving in 
the country and has crossed a railroad track?” Several 
children raise their hands. “ Minnie, what did your 
father, or whoever was driving, do before he crossed the 
railroad ?” 

Minnie.—‘‘ He stopped the horse and listened for the 
train.” 

Tevcher.—‘‘ Then if a train was coming, his sense of 
hearing told him that it was dangerous to cross the 
track. George, why is it that people sometimes fall 
down stairs or through trap doors in dark hall-ways?” 

George.—‘‘ Because they cannot see the dangerous 
places.” 

Teecher.—‘‘ Yes, there is not light enough for them to 
use their sense of sight and escape the danger. The 
other senses, too, are useful in keeping us out of danger. 
The sense of smell warns us to keep away from evil, un- 
healthy odors. The taste would always lead us to choose 
healthful food if it had not been spoiled by eating unnat- 
ural and more or less harmful things. The sense of 
touch becomes pain, and tells us when any injury is 
being done to the body. You see, then, that through 
the senses we know what is in the world about us, we 
enjoy much innocent pleasure, and we are kept from 
danger. We ought, then, to use these ‘ gateways to the 
mind,’ and to take care of them--keep them in good 
order. The best way to do this is to take good care of 
our health. If we carelessly sit in draughts or do not 
wear proper clothing, we may take cold and injure both 
sight and hearing. The boy who uses tobacco deadens 
his senses of taste and smell ; the girl who wears high- 
heeled shoes may injure ber spine and thus ruin her eye- 
sight. Anyone who reads in a dim light is wilfully 
straining his eyes. If we do any of these things we are 
abusing, not using, these precious gifts, for which we 
ought to be so thankful.” 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE, 





Report of a physical culture lesson given by Miss Morris at the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers to a ciass of 
y ladies. 


The class, consisting of regular and special students of 
the college, was composed of young girls and women, 
with perhaps teachers of experience who realized the 
need of all-sided culture. In the large, cheerful hall, 
softly screened from the noon sunlight, pretty faces, 
graceful figures, and pleasant combinations of color met 
the eye,—here a girl in a dark red skirt and white blouse, 
there one in cream-white and dark-blue. Nearly all 
wore short skirts and loose blouses. The instructor en- 
tered, ran lightly across the room and the exercise began, 

I. Class standing in line, spread line, break ranks, fall 
in, left front, right face, about face. Number off, count- 
ing fours and divide into ranks. Nos. one, two, and 
three advancing, four remaining in position. 

II. Hands raised in front to forehead, palm turned out- 
ward, elbows squared, hands allowed to fall at the sides. 

Ill. Hands raised from the sides over the head, body 
bent forward, arms kept straight, return to erect posi- 
tion hands over head, arms fall at the sides. 

IV. Swinging hands, rising on the toes, hands meet_ 
ing at the back, in front, falling at the sides. 

V. Arms horizontal at the sides, hands twirled eight 
times. 

VI. With dumb-bells. Arms horizontal in froxt, hori- 
zontal at sides, falling’at sides. Charging to the right four 
times, the right foot advanced diagonally, arms horizon 
tal in the same direction, hands palm upward, ends of 
bells touching. Charging to the left four times. 

VII. Hands at shoulders, describe circle wi-u bells and 
return to shoulders, arms extended horizontally at the 
sides, hands return to shoulders. Rightarm raised verti- 
cally from the shoulder, left arm horizontal at the side. 
Left arm vertical, right arm horizontal. 

VIII. No. VI repeated. 

IX. No. VII repeated. 

The lesson closed with some graceful posturing in 
which the changes were very swift and energetic. 

The class broke up and became a stream of bright- 
faced girls, and thoughtful looking older women, laugh- 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Report of an open-air lesson in Swedish tics given at the 
model school of the New York College for the Training of Teach- 
ers ; the class numbered fifteen. 


1. The children stand in two lines in position, that is, 
with har ds at the sides. 

2. Turning left, right, bending back, front, bending 
knees, standing on toes, jumping. 

8, Standing on toes, arms outspread horizontally, then 
raised above the head ; bending knees three times. 

4, Hands at hips, right foot forward, return, left foot 
back, 

5. Hands raised from shoulders and return ; stepping 
right, left, front, back, 

6. Pushing forward and upward from shoulders. 
Pushing downward and sideways. 

7. Left foot forward, bend knees ; right foot forward, 
bend knees. 

8. Jumping. 
on hips, 

9. Raising arms forward and upright, extending them 
horizontally and slightly backward, bending head back- 
ward and breathing deeply. 

10. Children standing in two lines in position. March- 
ing, dividing ranks, meeting, dividing, marching—mark- 
ing every third step, running, return to position. 

None of these exercises were repeated more than three 
or four times and the most fatiguing not more than 
twice. 


Turning to the left and jumping, hands 





THE CARE OF THE EYES. 





Avoid reading too long by any artificial light. 

Never read by twilight, nor early in the morning. 

Avoid reading in a reclining position. 

Do not read while traveling ; for the motion of the 
book or the body changes the focal point, and the eyes 
are strained while trying to find it, 

Never look at minute objects without often resting the 
eves. 

When reading let the light fall on the page from be- 
hind, and a little to one side. 

Don’t bathe the eyes in cold water, it is safer to use 
warm water. 

Don’t look at the sun without using a colored glass. 

When going from a brightly lighted room to a dark 
one, partly close the eyes, and gradually accustom them 
to the change. 

Don’t sew on dark materials at night. 
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HOW PROPLE LIVED A CENTURY AGO, 


By ©. FH. TL. 


I wished my pupils to get a vivid idea of the difference 
between the way people lived one hundred years ago and 
the way they live now, so I put these names on the 
board : 


Matches, Mower, Railroad, 

Coal, Reaper, Steamship, 

Petroleum, Powet1-loom, Telegraph, 
Telephone. 


‘“We have here,” I said, ‘‘ the names of inventions 
they did not have one hundred years ago, except the 
power-loom which was invented in 1787, You may copy 
these on pieces of paper, and I want you to find out how 
people managed to do without them. Read everything 
you can on the subject, and ask your parents and others 
for information, You should also do some hard think- 
ing. One week from to-day I will ask you to report.” 

I noticed that the matter excited much interest among 
the pupils. Two or three of them were seen reading 
books during recess and noon time. Others were heard 
conversing earnestly about the inventions named. On 
the appointed day they showed much eagerness to im- 
part the information to the school. I called for one of 
the pupils to tell about matches. 

John.—‘‘ My grandmother says that when she wasa 
little girl they had to use a flint and piece of steel to set 
fire to tinder. Sometimes they had to go to a neighbor's 
to borrow coals to start the fire in the morning.” 

‘* How did they light their houses?” 

Julia.—‘‘ Candles were made by dipping wicks into 
melted tallow. This was done a number of times until 
the candles were of the right size. Some boys, it is said, 
had to study by the light of pine knots.” 

‘* Tell how they heated their houses.” 

Charles,—‘‘ Very few stoves were used one hundred 
years ago, The houses had big chimneys and open fire- 
places, around which the family sat in winter. There 
were plenty of forests; hence, wood was handy an - 


cheap. As the country has increased in population wood 
has grown scarcer. The discovery of cfal was fortunate, 
as it helped to save the forests.” 

‘*What about the mower and reaper?” 

Jennie.— Grandfather says they save ever so much 
labor. One machine will mow or reap as much in a day 
as many men can with scythes. If it were not for the 
reaper it would be a difficult matter to harvest the im- 
mense crops of wheat in the West.” 

** How did they make the cloth for their clothes?” 

Mary.— We have in our house a large spinning wheel 
with which grandmother used to spin woolen yarn for 
stockings and clothes. Then there is a small wheel with 
a distaff, on which flax was wound to be spun off into 
yarn. There is also aloom with which she used to make 
‘home spun.’ It seems to me this cloth could not have 
been near-as nice as what we get now.” 

**No it was not, but people had to be satisfied with 
such as they could get. Who can tell me how they 
traveled one hundred years ago, and how they commu- 
nicated with each other?” 

James.—‘‘I have heard that when they used stage 
coaches instead of railroad trains it took them two or 
three weeks to make a journey that can now be made in 
one day. It took several weeks to cross the Atlantic 
instead of less than one. There was no telegraph, no 
ocean cable, and no telephone ; so people of different 
countries did not know as much about each other as they 
do now, and the news they did have was very slow in 
coming and very expensive, for postage was high.” 

‘‘That is true. Wedo not appreciate how much we 
owe to Fulton, Morse, Watts, Stephenson, Field, Whit- 
ney, Edison, and others whose inventions have added so 
much to our comfort and convenience. Now I want you 
to learn more about how they (1) warmed and lighted 
their houses, (2) how they gathered their crops, (3) what 
kind of clothes they wore, (4) how they traveled, and (5) 
how they communicated with each other. Write it 
down and bring it to me one week from to-day. The 
title of your composition will be ‘‘How People Lived 
One Hundred Years Ago.” 

The pupils took hold of the subject with enthusiasm 
and some excellent compositions was the result. 


+ 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ETC. 








(The teacher may gather instances of the way in which people 
live and act, and use them as the basis of “talks.” The following 
are examples. | 

There are about 40,000 surnames in England and 
Wales, or one for every 650 inhabitants. Surnames were 
first assumed in the days of Fdward the Confessor, but 
they did not became fully established until the reign of 
Edward II, The oldest surnames are those in the 
Doomsday Book, being names of places with de (the 
French word for of) added, Later many surnames were 
derived from qualities of body and mind, as Bold, Hardy, 
Strong, Short; others expressed the trade or employ- 
ment, as Baker, Smith, Butler, Marshall, etc. ; but the 
greatest number were borrowed from names of places, 





The Anglo-Saxons on their arrival in England culti- 
vated beards. It is mentioned by historians as one of 
the acts of wanton tyranny in William the Conqueror’s 
reign, that he erdered the English to remove their beards. 
This is stated to have been so disagreeable to some of the 
people that they went abroad to evade the order. 





The people of India are more given to hoarding valu- 
ables than those of any other country. Savings from all 
sources are invested in jewelry and buried beneath the 
flooring of the houses, in disused wells, or other out-of- 
the-way places. Jewelry is regarded as the most staple 
kind of wealth, and fortunes are never counted without 
estimating the stock of jewels, the market for which is 
never closed and never depressed. They form the great 
factor in matrimuny ; the most lowly vride having her 
stridhan, which is often equal in value to five years’ in- 
come of the bridegroom. One of the greatest boasts of 
the jewelry owner is that his hoards are not taxed. Gold 
coin cannot be used in India because it certainly would 
be hoarded, and thus put out of circulation. 





I, for one, amtrying to be a better teacher, and THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has, since 1882, been a source of in- 
spiration and help to me. The eight bound volumes 
well worn and indexed here and there, on my shelves, 
are witnesses to a positive professional growth. I also 
have most of your publications. I shall help increase 
your circulation in the conviction that I will be doing 
the cause of education good service. G. W. T. 








SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua! 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera! 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 











JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BoRN DECEMBER 17, 1807. 
Materials for the life of Whittier may be gleaned from varnous 


sources. “ John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography,’ by Francis 
H. Underwood, and William Sloane Kennedy’s “ Life, Genius, and 
Writings,” contain all that is known about the poet’s life. It is 
best to assign to each pupil some particular part of the life, giv 
ing him time to study the subject. A picture of Whittier should 
be hung in the school-room on the anniversary day, and if possi- 
ble wreathed with tlowers, 
FIRST PUPIL, 

Born at Haverhill, Mass.—Goes to Mr. Coftin’s school— 
reads Burns—becomes interested in poetry. 

SECOND PUPIL. 
Recitation: ‘‘ The Barefoot Boy.” 

THIRD PUPIL. 
Works on the farm—helps his father make shoes— 
sends his first poem to the Newburypert Free Press.—The 
editor looks up his new contributor. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 
Recitation: ‘‘ In School Days.” 

FIFTH PUPIL. 
Goes to the Haverhill academy—writes an ode on the 
dedication of the academy building—teaches a district 


school. 
SIXTH PUPIL. 


Edits the Haverhill Gazette—edits the New England 
Weekly Review—Publishes ‘‘ Legends of New England,” 
his first volume—returns to the farm at Haverhill. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 
Secretary of national anti-slavery convention at Phila- 
delphia—elected to the state legislature—edits the 
Haverhill Gazette a second time. 
EIGHTH PUPIL. 
Edits the Pennsylvania Freeman--his office destroyed 
by a mob—publishes ‘‘ Voices of Freedom.” 
NINTH PUPIL. 
Recitation: ‘‘ The Hero.” 
TENTH PUPIL. 
First collected edition of his poams published—begins 
to write for the Atlantic Monthly—his sister Elizabeth 
dies—publishes ‘‘Snow Bound” and ‘‘Tent on the 


Beach.” 
ELEVENTH PUPIL, 


Recitation : Selection frum ‘‘ Snowbound,” 
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TWELFTH PUPIL. 
Is given a dinner on his seventieth birthday by his 
publishers—receives the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard university. 


THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 

Essay : A brief sketch of the Salem witchcraft. 
FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 

Recitation : ‘‘ Mabel Martin.” 


SHORT QUOTATIONS. 

These should be selected_by the pupils themselves, and 
should not be too long. 

DESCRIPTION OF WHITTIER. 

‘* His temperament is nervous bilious ; he is tall, slen- 
der, and straight as an Indian—has a superb head ; his 
brow looks like a white cloud under his raven hair ; eyes 
large, black-as sloes, and glowmg with expression—star- 
like eyes flashing under such a magnificent forehead.” 

THE POET’S STUDY. 

‘One side is filled with a desk and books, among 
which Irish ballads have a place of honor ; and an old- 
fashioned Franklin fireplace with polished brasses 
throws its cheerful blaze over carpet, lounge, and easy- 
chairs, and on walls covered with many souvenirs—a 
water color of Harry Fenn’s, Hill’s picture of the early 
home, fringed gentians painted by Lucy Larcom, and 
other trifles which give character to the room.” 

Song, ‘‘ Tribute to Whittier.” 


SELECTIONS FROM WHITTIER’S WRITINGS. 
I pray the prayer of Plato old,— 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 


In everything save sin. 
—My Namesake. 


And light is mingled with the gloom, 
And joy with grief ; 
Divinest compensations come, 
Through thorns of judgment mercies bloom 


In sweet relief. 
—Anniversary Poem. 





4 SCHOOL BOY'S TROUBLES. 





The witches get in my books, I know, 
Or else it’s fairy elves ; 

For when I study, they plague me so 
I feel like one of themselves. 


Often they whisper : ‘‘ Come and play, 
The sun is shining bright!” 

And when I fling the book away 
They mutter with delight. 


They dance among the stupid words, ¢ 
And twist the “‘rules” awry ; 

And fly across the page like birds, 
Though I can’t see them fly. 


They twitch my feet, they blur my eyes, 
They make me drowsy, too ; 

In fact, the more a fellow tries 
To study, the worse they do. 


They can’t be heard, they can’t be seen— 
I know not how they look— 

And yet they always lurk between 
The leaves of a lesson book. 


Whatever they are I can not tell, 
But this is plain as day ; 
I never’ll be able to study well 
As long as the book-elves stay. 
—St. Nicholas, 


+ 
> 





A GOLDEN WAY. 


‘If anything unkind you hear, 

Do not, I pray you, it repeat, 

When you that some one chance to meet ; 
For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 


But if you something pleasant hear 
About some one you know, my dear, 
Make haste to make haste, 'twere weil, 
To her or him the same to tell, 

For such news has a golden way 


Of lighting up a cloudy day.” 








IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Tim blished by E. L. * 
aon ES, pu y Kellogg & Co. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


NOVEMBER 4.--Liberal gains in the English elections .— Anarch- 
ists arrested in France. 

NOVEMBER 5.—Chemical manufacturers in England combine. — 
The Cheyenne commission tries to make an arrangement with 
that tribe of Indians for their removal to the Crow agency. 

NOVEMBER 6.—Stanley tells the story of Barttelot’s mistakes, 
charging that officer with cruelty, neglect, and disobedience. 

NOVEMBER 7.—Floods in Great Bntain and Ireland.— Business 
depressed at the Isthmus of Panama. 

NOVEMBER 9.—Earthquake in the City of Mexico.—The German 
Geographical Society bestows the Humboldt medal upon the Nor- 
wegian explorer, Nansen. 





GREECE AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Affairs in Greece are just now in a peculiar position, and 
it is feared the result will be a war with Turkey. This 
would very likely draw other nations into the fight. The 
relations of European nations are such that any hot-head- 
edness in a minister or cabinet officer may cause a war. 
M. Delyannis, the new Greek premicr, who won his place 
by promising to interfere in Turkish affairs, seems since to 
have changed his mind, but the other ministers wear war- 
like visages, which may cause trouble. The Greeks are 
deeply interested in events in Macedonia, where Bulgarian 
claims are favored. They are also interested in Salonica, 
There, and in the isles now Turkish, Greece will endeavor, if 
changes take place, to make good herclaims. The value 
of the Greek navy will depend upon the attitude of the 
protecting Powers—England, France, and Russia. If they 
stand aloof and Turkish policy is unjust toward Greece, 
then it will be seen that the small monarchy is more than 
a match at sea for the Ottoman empire. 


THE THRONE OF PORTUGAL IN DANGER. 


There is plenty of trouble in the little kingdom of Portu- 
gal. About a year ago, when the Brazilian empire went 
down, the wave of democracy came near sweeping the 
throne of Portugal with it. After that the government 
made an agreement with England over African territory, 
in which the wily Saxon, as usual, got the lion’s share. 
It was met with such a storm of indignation that the Por- 
tugese ministry resigned in January, and the cabinet that 
succeeded it met thesame fate. It isdoubtful if a ministry 
can be formed that will be able to carry the agreement 
into effect. On the other hand, if Portugal violates its 
agreement, the consequences are likely to be serious. So 
grave has the situation become that there is talk of the 
abdication of the king, although he has been on the throne 
only about a year. This would not help matters much, as 
it would cause a vexatious dispute over the regency. In 
the meantime, the Republicans are taking advantage of 
the disorder, to hold meetings in every large town in the 
kingdom. 


A STRUGGLE LN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


The fact that all the people in the Austrian empire do 
not speak the same language is causing trouble. The 
Czechs ask that the Bohemian language be used by gov- 
ernment employes in all Bohemian districts. They are 
indignant that even in Prague they get answers in Ger- 
man from government officers to questions in Bohemian, 
and hope to drive the Germans out of power. In Hungary 
there are several hundred thousand Saxons. After long 
delay the Magyars have granted them the power to man- 
age the property belonging to their university. The Mag- 
yars were not wholly unselfish in doing this, for they see 
that their own interests are bound up with those of the 
Saxons. Whatis a Magyar’ Where do the Saxons come 
from? Name the divisions of the Austrian empire. 





ONE EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 


The new tariff law is having one effect which was per- 
haps not fully anticipated.. Some foreign factories have 
been closed, their owners fearing that the bill would ex- 
clude their products from the United States. Those shut 
out from work abroad will naturally look to America for 
a home; in fact, there was a considerable increase in the 
number of steerage passengers for October and November. 
Considering the quality of many of the immigrants that 
have come to our shores lately, this cannot be looked upon 
asan unalloyed blessing. 

THE SEALERS.—The U. S. Steamer Bertha has been 
cruising around the Pribyloff islands driving away Canadi- 
an poachers. No attempt has lately been made to raid the 
rookeries. There is no doubt, however, the seals on the 
‘seal islands’ have decreased considerably this year. The 
carcasses of seals have been washed up on the rocks of 
Sank island with the fur intact, showing the reckless 
slaughter this season. Tell something of the habits of the 
seal. 


MississIpPi’s CONSTITUTION.—The new constitution of 
Mississippi becomes a law without being approved by a 


vote of the people. It attempts to solve the race question 
by limiting the suffrage. Voters must have paid their 
taxes for the two previous years and arecharged a poll-tax 
of #2 which goes to the schools. All voters must be able 
to read the constitution, or be able to understand it when 
it is read to them. Why should voters be able to read ? 





THE ELEcCTION.—The Democrats will have a majority of 
about 150 in the lower house of the next congress. In the 
present congress the Republican majority is 24. How does 
the lower house of Congress resemble the English partia- 
ment ? 

BRAZIL RECOGNIZED.—The British foreign office has for- 
mally recognized the Brazilian republic, and bas ordered 
British ships on the Southeast-American station to salute 
the Brazilian flag. Why did Brazil change from an empire 
to a republic ? 

GEN. STARK’s STATUE.—The statue to the memory of 
Gen. John Stark, New Hampshire’s Revolutionary hero, 
was unveiled at Concord. Describe the battle of Be nning- 
ton. What speech did Stark make to his men? 





NICARAGUA CANAL.—About 3,000 men—chiefly Jamaica 
negroes—are at wock on the Nicaraguacanal. The work of 
deepening the harbor channel, building railroads, putting 
in machinery, etc., is well advanced. The rock cutting on 
the east side— two and a half miles in length and from 150 
to 200 feet in height—offers no difficulties that dynamite 
cannot conquer. The material excavated will be used to 
build dams, ocean piers, and canal locks. 

WARIN AFRICA.—Osman Digna is said to be advancing 
on Upper Egypt witha large army. The expedition 
against Vitu will cause a fierce war, as the Arabs are en- 
raged at the loss of the slave trade. The German forces in 
South Africa were ordered to combine with the English 
against the sultan of Vitu. 


AN HISTORICAL Spot.—The Holland Society has placed 
a bronze tablet on the building occupied by the Cunard 
Steamship Co. and the French consulate, bearing these 
words: “ The site of Fort Amsterdam, built in 1626. Within 
the fortifications was erected the first substantial church 
edifice on the Island of Manhattan, in 1787. The fort was 
demolished and the Government House built on the site.’’ 
Tell about the first ship that entered the Hudson river. 

EMIGRATION TO AFRICA.— The new German African 
Company, formed to plant colonies in south and southwest 
Africa and in Morocco and Tripoli, hopes to divert the 
stream of emigration from America to Africa. 


THE COFFEE HARVEsT.--The Java coffee crop is short, 


but the Brazilian harvest is very abundant. Tell how cof 
fee is raised. 
A WATER-POWER CANAL,—The work of building a new 


water-power canal on the Canadian side at Saulte Ste 
Marie, Ontario, with Lake Superior as a reservoir has been 
begun. It will give plenty of water-power for factories 

ARMENIANS NOT TO MEET.—The sultan of Turkey forbade 
the Armenians holding any meetings on account of their 
circulating a revolutionary proclamation. Neither will 
any sitting of the national assembly be allowed. Of what 
race are the Turks’ How did they gain a foothold in Eu- 
rope ? 


Hupson BAY COMPANY.—This company gathers furs 
from Labrador to the Pacific coast, and northward to the 
Artic ocean. The catch last year was less than usual. 
There was a marked decrease in beaver skins, but a slight 
increase in bear, fox, and lynx skins. Give the habits of 
the beaver, bear, fox, and lynx. 





KILLED BY CANNIBALS.—About a year ago Maurice Musy 
was sent by the French government to found a new station 
in their Congo possessions, on the Mobangi river. After a 
few months the terrible rumor came that Musy and his 
companions had been killed and eaten by the Mobangi 
cannibals, which has since been confirmed. The place 
where he was stationed is the hotbed of Congo canni- 
balism. 

THE Ruins oF DELPHI.— 4 fund is being raised in America 
to purchase the site of the ancient city of Delphi. The 
village of Kastri now stands on thespot. If Americans get 
the ground they will begin to dig for relics of the old Greek 
city. For what was Delphi noted » 


POLAR BALLOONING.—Two Frenchmen are laying plans 
for reaching the North pole in a balloon, one year from 
next May. They wil) have a balloon that will carry four 
tons—scientific instruments, eight dogs and a sledge, a 
small unsinkable canoe, and provisions for a month. Start- 
ing from Spitzbergen in a favorable wind, they think they 
can cross the pole and reach some civilized place in America 
or Asia in about ten days. With the aid of a drag anchor 
they expect to sai] near enough the earth to take photo- 
graphs and make scientific observations. Why has the 
North pole never been reached * 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

Curtnc ConsuMPTION.—Prof. Koch, of Berlin, claims he 
has found the tuberculosis-bacillus that causes phthisis, 
and that the lymph he prepares with which to inoculate 
patients kills the parasite. Noted physicians say it is one 
of the greatest discoveries of this century. The lymph is 
80 costly it is feared only the wealthy can afford to use it. 

EMPRESS EUGENIE.—The Emprese Eugenie, now a white- 
haired and pallid woman of sixty-four, with a few traces 
of ner former beauty, lives the life of a recluse, dividing 
her time between her devotions and the writing of a 
memorial of Napoleon the Third and the Prince Imperial, 
which will contain their private letters, and the proceeds 
of whose sales she will give to the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the war of 1870. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S MONUMENT.—A monument to 
Chester A. Arthur will be erected in Baltimore. It will 
consist of a bronze figure of the ex-president, of heroic 
size, and two accessory female figures, all to be mounted 
on granite pedestals. The statue will represent Mr. Arthur 
in a dignified attitude, as if addressing his cabinet. 

AN ALEUTIAN VOLCANO.—Vessels arriving at San Fran- 
cisco report great volcanic activity among the Aleutian 
chain of islands. Volcanoes that have smoked for years 
have suddenly become flaming chimneys. The greatest 
activity is seen at Bogoslov, near the island of Unalaska. 
Bogoslov is interesting from the fact that a large part of 
the island recently arose from the sea, probably in 1882. 
This was due to an eruption which had gradually spread 
ashes over the ocean bed, covering a wide area, until they 
finally appeared above the surface anda new land was born. 
Steam jets often conceal the new island from sight, and the 
hissing noise can be heard for several miles, 


A SNAKE INpDUsTRY.—In India the government offers a 
bounty for the heads of cobras and other dangerous reptiles, 
On this account some natives went into the business of 
cobra farming. They confined the snakes in a pen where 
they increased rapidly. The yield of marketable snake- 
heads of course was large. The government officers dis- 
covered how the business was carried on, and that broke 
up the enterprise. 


FARMING ON A BIG SCALE.—The wheat lands of Califor- 
nia, and largely of Oregon, are cultivated in large tracts of 
several thousand acres owned by one person, and the work 
is done chiefly by machinery. There are only two brief 
seasons of work—ploughing and reaping. Cattle and hogs 
roam over the fields and fatten the rest of the year. It 
requires large capital and a big ranch to make that kind of 
farming profitable. Itis no place for farmers of limited 
means or for small farms. 


OsTRICH FARMING.—It is no uncommon sight in South 
Africa to see hundreds of ostriches moving over a wide 


field. They are brought up and carefully tended for the | “ 


sake of their feathers, the sale of which forms a great in- 
dustry. A number of these birds have been raised in south- 
ern California, and with considerable success. The ostrich 
is large and powerful, and the care of him is attended with 
considerable risk. 


SEA GULLS ON BosGosLov.—One of the most novel dis- 
coveries in connection with the ascent of the volcano on this 
Alaskan island, was that the ocean birds used it as a natu- 
ral incubator for their young. Thousands of gulls flew 
away at the approach of the party. They left behind them, 
along the sides of the volcano, eggs in all stages of develop- 
ment. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC NECKTIE.—A very clever invention is 
a necktie provided witha pin. The latter is an objective, 
and the necktie is acamera. When any one approaches the 
wearer and speaks to him at a distance of 2 or even 8 feet, 
he presses a rubber bulb concealed in his pocket, and has a 
portrait of the person. 


THE NILE.—The source of the Nile was one of the great 


geographical mysteries that was cleared up by Speke, | clear! 


Grant, Baker, and Stanley. Baker arrived at the Victoria 
lake after great toil and hardship. During most of the 
year in that equatorial region he noted an amazingly rapid 
growth of vegetation. In the two or three months of the 
dry season the shrubs and grasses are burned up far and 
wide. 


Norway BIRcHES.—In Norway there are birch trees 
where the snow falls every month in the year. They can 
live and multiply, if only they can adjust themselves to the 
conditions of life. 
must carry as little foliage as possible, and their stems 
must be tough enough to resist snow, and hardy enough to 
withstand almost perpetual frost. Their year’s growth | us, 
must be finished in a very short time, and leaves, flowers, 
and seeds ‘must followin the most rapid succession. In 
short, there is room for birch trees here, if only the trees 
can be reduced to their lowest terms. 


They must keep down their size, they | #& 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE GRUBE METHOD. 


I am buta partial believer in the ‘‘Grube method,” pure 
and simple. Mv own observations lead me to feel that to 
take so exhaustive a treatment of number, limited often to 
operations between one and five in the lowest grade, is con- 
fusing, harmful, stagnating, to the child of ordinary brain 
power. 

The time spent in leading a child to measure five by three, 
for example, even though taken concretely had much bet- 
ter be spent in giving him a broader outlook over the field 
of number; later he may be led to do easily, naturally, and 
in one-half the time, many of the operations over which a 
well-meaning but over-zealous convert to the ‘Grube 
method ”’ (intact) spends her time, and strength, and energy 
needlessly during the first year. 

T do not mean to disparage the “‘Grube method.” It has 
its place; but I do not believe that place isin the lowest 
grade. 


Lewiston, Me. ANNA B. BADLAM. 


THE JOURNAL isalways a great help to me in many ways 
I was much pleased with “ Reviews for Primary Schools ,’ 
(Oct. 4,) by Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, O., but cannot 
agree with her in printing a sentence on the board. I use 
the plan she gives, but always teach script letter and never 
printing. J. W. HARRIS. 


1, Which is the better plan, to place the boys and 


pan or yt ee ety 
the’ pup in the _—— reading classes 
stand ee -- DA ? ow many es per ed eed the 
classes in primary reading recite ? . G 

1. It is more convenient to have one sex sit on one evan of 
the room and the other sex on the other. 

2. If they can sit let them do so; standing often distracts 
their attention, especially if they get weary. 

8. Four times in formal reading is none too much. Sup- 
pose it to be a class of six, they will require not over ten 
minutes. But with busy work and drawing, penning, read- 
ing stories, etc., they should get a good deal of education. 


girls alter- 
y se Nte pace of the room. 2. Isita 


You say the West New Bri 2 school-house is a second 
nt in the United States. the largest one 


ay , EY 
We followed the statement of adaily paper; who will 
answer Principal Hallock ? 


te bridge.” diagram the following sentence, ‘“‘ He ran as far as 


The first ‘“‘as” is an adverb qualifying “far”—("ag, cunie 
ble” is another example of this use of “‘as.”) The second 
as’ is a conjunction. 


Will you settle a dispute, through your r, by giving an ana- 
lytical solution of the following a ecblems” which appeared in ex- 
amination ay for Mississippi teachers recently, to 

If I sell per cent. bonds at 4 cent. at DA aa [buy 
4% per cent. bonds, so that there be neither loss nor | x» es 


Supposing this means that the 31-2 bonds are to be ex- 
changed for 4 1-2 bonds, so that the income shall be the 
same it will be solved thus: $88.50 x .085=$—— x .045. This 
gives $66.60. That is a bond of $88.50 at 3 1-2 per cent. may 
be exchanged fora 41-2 per cent. bond at $66.60 and the 
same interest received. e 


I take no paper that gives me + much encouragement in m 
work as your jo’ You urnals. You have the right stand on the subject 
of education. I have been trying to break, away from the old 
ways for some time, but tind many difficulties. It seems as if the 
ground is not quite ready here for the new seed, but journals like 
yours are fast —- the soil. 
n teaching any subject, as arithmetic, we try to develop the 
principe, then the upil can a0 eon, and if’ required, can formulate 
o whe Be wor oo " — =— of — makes the 
studen ependen no possi of us are anx- 
ious to have our studeuts run before they sy % well? If the 
reasons are clearly demonstrated so each one in the class has 
the principle involved, then we can go on with 
ve an opportun’ ‘ty to prove — he 
reason why each step _ —. py SF 
through, then give a problem. or better let m Gre see 
if he = demonstrate it. This St — but it is s education. 
ment to a teacher to have a class that says, ‘* We 
can do this for puresives.” Then to see the poaies flit across the 
i A si" yi ag et will either 
eep on in your wor! fs) y. become 
con or else be lost. Le ha 


parents more in 
am — we ane 

o —_ olog. year. bs AT 
ot texchers said not loi ong ago 
Seunat aodien, as toa feast.” There 





Are you dull, despondent, discouraged? Hood's Sarsaparilla 
will make you cheerful and congenial. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR MID-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891. 





Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ? } 
Colorado.—Dec. 30, at Denver. 
California. —Last week in December, at San Diego. James G. 
Kennedy, Pres’t; Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 


[llinows.—Dec. 20, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 


Indiana.—Dec, 29, at Indianapolis. Ww. W. — of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemor, Bloomington, Sec’ 


Iowa.—Dec. 30, at Des Moines. 

Kansas.— Dec. 29, bs ae D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t; 
8. D. saan, Holton, Sec 

Mic —Dec. 22 to ” “at Lansing. J. J. Flow mas, White 
Pigeon, es’t ; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L, Leavens, Sec’y. 

a —January 1-3, at Augusta. 

lontana.— December , + ay 9 J. R. Russell of Butte, 

Pret: = C. Templeton, Sec’ 


pi.— Decem cer 23, at om. J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Prete d . J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y 
North-east Missouri Association, at Hannibal, Dec. 26-31, David 
Gentry, Pres. 

Nebraska.—Dec, 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

Korth Dakota.—Dec. 30-31, at Fargo. M. A. Shirley, Pres't: 

w M. House, Sec’y. 

Rhode [sland.—Oct. 23-24-25 at Providence. Rev. W. M. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier, Pres’t,; P. A. Gay, Providence, Sec’y. 

—~ Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 

Vermont. 28-24-25, Bellows Falls. E.H. Dutcher, Brandon, 
W. E. Ranger, Linden, Sec’y. 

mnt Ba tg 4 31, at Spokane Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.— December. L .D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres’t ; W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 





POLITICS AND SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the Conn. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Rev. Dr. Newman Smythe discussed some features 
of our school system in a very incisive manner : 


PERMANENCY, 


“Tam speaking now of the duty of the public to the teachers, 
and I think there is one obligation which the public owes to the 
dignity of the position of the teachers and to the character of these 
men. We ought to make their position a permanent one. Men 
who for years, faithfully have been serving in our schools, ought 
not to be required every year to go through the form and farce 
of a re-election: Let teachers be eiected on trial for a limited 
time of probation, and then Jet them hold their office through good 
behavior—not subject to any change in the admjpistration of 
their schools. We ought indeed to apply to the position of teach- 
ers the principles of civil service reform. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATIONAL MATTERS, 


“I might find a text for what I have to say on this subject in an 
item which I saw recently in one of our papers concerning the re- 
cent town election. It was stated that two commissioners for 
schools were elected from one party and three from the other 
party. Itis entirely immaterial to me which party carricd the 
three representatives. The introduction of party politics into tne 
educational field is an evil thing, threatening dangerous conse- 
quences to our public schools. This threatening evil opens the 
whole question of municipal government of which it is a part. 

Suppose, ngw, that four or five men, very excellent men, a 
merchant, perhaps an editor, a shop-keeper, or a grocer, should 
get up a ticket fora school election. A very respectable ticket 
might be elected, but the fact that under our present system this 
might be done, and the success of such attempts, would open the 
whole educational field to worse methods of party pollution; and 
if thisthing should go on we migbt have eventually men chosen 
to control our schools whose hands are unworthy to touch the 
sacred ark of our liberty. 

At our last school election out of a total of over 17,000 only 
about 4,000 votes were cast, so that the school board might have 
been elected by a vote of hardly more than one-eighth of the total 
vote of the city—a small vote which could easily be manipulated 
by the methods of practical politics, if anyone should have any 
desire for personal ends to control the school election. 





AT the Middlesex Co., Mass., Teachers’ Association Mr. 
B. F. Morrison said: ‘‘ Scholars do too little talking. 
They should be helped to say, on their feet, what they 
know. Attention, too, should be paid to good enuncia- 
tion and good style.” 

Supt. 8S. T. Dutton said : “‘ We must begin to teach his- 
tory in the kindergarten, where the teacher should begin 
to tell stories. The whole business of the primary school 
teachers should be to present history pictures to their 
pupils. Anything will be interesting to the child, as 
fables, mythology, and primitive models in history, 


| stories of the first places of civilization. Enthusiasm is 


thus developed in the school-room. In the second period 
the pupil should be set to read matters pertaining to his. 
tory. In this study the prominent characters of our his- 


®| tory should be carefully studied. The pupil should also 
mething for | be taught to consult the public library.” In the last three 


years of the grammar grade, however, the text-book 
should be ignored as much as possible and biograpby 
made prominent.” 

Prof. John F, Woodhull said ; “ The teaching in the pri- 
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mary grades in natural science should arouse the curi- 
osity and investigating spirit of the child. These once 
aroused, the question would become, not what should be 
taught, but only what information should be imparted.” 
Professor Wendell said: ‘‘ Every-day experiences in 
the school-room are among the most valuable for the 
pupil to write upon; good writing should be as much a 
matter of habit as good manners. No system of English 
composition which is treated as something out of the 
ordinary, and not as a matter of habit will succeed.” 





PHYSICAL training is gaining ground in the schools. 
In St. Louis the ‘‘ German Turners’ System” is practiced 
everywhere except in the high schoel. Ten minutes a 
day, generally at the middle of the afternoon session, 
are devoted to this exercise, in all the schools and in 
some of them twenty minutes a day. In the high 
school the method employed is chiefly the Delsarte 
system. 

Kansas City has put into practice a very complete and 
earefully prepared system of gymnastic movements. It 
was devised by Prof. Carl Betz, and is substantially the 
same system as that of the ‘“‘German Turners.” The 
entire instruction in physical training throughout all the 
schools of the city is under the direction of Professor 
Betz, who has adapted this system to use in the public 
schools. His methods are published in a book entitled 
‘* A System of Physical Culture,” which has been intro- 
duced in many cities, principally inthe West. Professor 
Betz gives instructions to all the teachers of certain 
grades, so that they may conduct daily the exercises of 
the children. 

A similar system has been introduced in the schools of 
Chicago under the direction of Dr. Henry Sudor, who is 
assisted by fifteen expert teachers. These sixteen men 
employ all their time during school hours, passing from 
school to school, and from room to room, throughout the 
city. 

In the city of Denver the German system is in use 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Barth, whose duty it 
is to instruct in physical training in all the schools above 
the fifth grade. In the absence of Mr. Barth from any 
school the teacher in charge of the room conducts the 
exercise each day. 

In St. Paul the teachers’ training school has regular 
daily exercises in the Delsarte system. 

In the city of Nashville physical training is employed 
in the Peabody normal college, where four hundred nor- 
mal students are preparing to become teachers in the 
Southern states; they receive regular systematic drill in 
gymnastic movements two hours a week. 





AT the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, these 
officers for the ensuing year were elected : President, 8. 
P. Williams, Plainville; vice presidents, New Haven 
county, S. T. Frost, Meriden ; Hartford county, T. H. 
Patterson, Bristol; Fairfield county, W.M. Peck, Strat- 
ford; Litchfield county, E. H. Forbes, Torrington ; 
Middlesex county, George E. Eliot, jr., Clinton; New 
London county, William Rossiter, Norwich ; Windham 
county, George F. Jewatt, Putnam ; Tolland county, J 
F. Agard, Rockville; corresponding secretary, W. F. 
Gordy, Hartford ; recording secretary, Miss Clara Min- 
gis, New Britain; treasurer, Joseph R. French, New 
Haven, 





THE Englewood, Ill., Hvening Call devotes about two 
pages of one issue to the schools of that place. The 
article is illustrated with pictures of the Cook county 
normal and other schools. We commend the enterprise 
of the paper ; the plan might be followed with profit by 
other daily newspapers. It is a fact that the schools are 
receiving more attention from the press than formerly, 
which is certainly very gratifying to the friends of edu- 
cation. 





THE special school issue of Architecture and Building 
of New York and London, for October 4, is a magnifi- 
cent number that will interest those who wish to keep 
informed regarding the improvements in building school- 
houses. A large part of the reading matter is devoted 
to school-houses, some of the more important articles 
being ‘‘ Modern School-house Design,” ‘Fire Escape 
Drills in Schools,” ‘‘ On the Method of Ventilating School- 
rooms by Windows and Fire-Places,” and “The New 
York Public Schools.” A large number of drawings of 
school-houses in different parts of the country are given. 
The number will, we believe, increase an interest in this 
branch of architecture, and tend to_improve it, in many 
ways, 


In the Providence Journal for Oct. 24 Commissioner 
Stockwell is reported as saying that “one trouble with 
the Normal school (of R. I.) is that it is dying fora strait 
jacket; there is need of improved facilities.” It is en- 
couraging when men holding an educaticnal office speak 
out. Generally they declare that all is sound in Den- 
mark, 


PRIN. CHARLES Jaconvs, of the Springfield high school 
is as busy in Massachusetts as he was in New Jersey. 
He lectured before the state teachers’ association and is 
on the regular lecture course of the Blairstown academy, 
his subject being ‘‘ Heroes and Heroism.” As soon as 
he has a little more time he will contribute to THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has, for the past two weeks, been 
addressing large audiences at teachers’ institutes in 
Pennsylvania on scientific temperance, *‘ What Should be 
Taught and How to Teach It.” Great enthusiasm fol- 
lowed her work. The teachers who have heard her, say 
they understand the topic as never before. She is in 
New York this week on the same mission. 


THE Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its third annual meeting at Hart- 
ford high school building on Saturday, November 22 
inst. Three addresses will be given : ‘‘ Symmetrical De- 
velopment,” by Principal Chas. Jacobus, of the Spring- 
field, Mass., high school; ‘‘ Industrial Education,” by 
Virgil G. Curtis, superintendent of New Haven public 
schools ; and ‘“‘ The Teaching of Appearances in Primary 
Grades,” by Miss Abbie M. White, supervisor of drawing 
in public schools of Providence, R. I. This organization 
holds three meetings each year, and those of the past 
year especially have been full of interest. 





A COMMITTEE of ladies recently presented Johns Hop- 
kins university with $100,000 they had raised for a medi- 
cal department, subject to the provision that women 
should be admitted to this department on the same terms 
asmen. The trustees accepted the fund. 





— 


NEW YORK CITY. 





A RECENT visitor to Principal Tuthill’s school (No. 25) 
in Brooklyn found everything in full harmony with the 
national spirit. ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” was ren- 
dered in a manner that was calculated to make a man 
stand right up on his chair and cheer. Then came 
*““Red, White, and Blue,” “Hail Columbia,” and 
** Marching Through Georgia.” These were all rendered 
in the same spirited manner, but with fine musical effect 
also. There was not sound merely, but the harmony of 
young voices came out full and strong. This school has 
good singing, and Mr. Tuthill is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon the most excellent performance of the chil- 
dren under his supervision. There was the best of good 


order, prompt response to signals from the piano, and a 


general proficiency shown which was in every way com- 
mendable. A visit to a public school is a first-class 
entertainment. The singing is inspiring, the appear- 
ance and discipline of the children are impressive, and 
the interest which is shown by a visit is encouraging to 
both the teachers and the taught. Such a school as this 
is one among many to be found in the “City of 
Churches.” 





THE board of education have found that 27,000 children 
go by aschool near them to one farther away, preferring 
the building, teacher, or school companions there found. 
Pupils here may go to the school they prefer. 

Miss Henrietta Fisk was find 20 days’ pay because she 
neglected to keep accurate records of the attendance of 
her teachers. 

Two teachers nominated by the trustees of the seventh 
ward were rejected by the board. The board should in- 
sist on good teachers in the evening schools; if the rea- 
son they object to these teachers is that they are not 
competent, it is well. 


THE trade school for boys at Sixty-seventh street and 
First avenue, under the supervision of Colonel Auch- 
muty, has opened with large classes in bricklaying, 
house, sign, and fresco painting, blacksmithing, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, stonecutting, and carpentry. This school 
is the only one of its character in this city. Pratt -insti- 





tute has departments for teaching the practice of the 





arts, but this school is purely a trade-training school, 
though it is in no sense a manual training school. 


THE American Institute offers remarkable attractions 
to the young people in the schools; it is really an edu- 
cational institute of a special kind. Many a boy or a 
girl will gain valuable, practical ideas pertaining to life 
and its work by a visit here, The price of admission is 
only 25 cents this year. 

THE case of Miss Susan Wright, principal of primary 
department in grammar school No. 50, is yet before the 
board of education. It is @ very simple thing. Miss 
Wright has won the enmity of her assistants ; she has 
labored a long time in the public schools, and retains 
the strict ideas that once worked the system. No one 
excels her in her devotion to the welfare of her pupils ; 
her department has held an extraordinarily high place 
in public estimation. It has been visited and com- 
mended by strangers of no mean rank. The trustees of 
the school have felt proud of the record of this depart- 
ment. Times changed, but Miss Wright did not change 
with them. Ten years ago the complaints of her teach- 
ers against her strictness would not have been listened 
to by the trustees; a majority of them now complain 
that the teachers are not allowed to wear “ bangs,” are 
urged to read about education and make some pro- 
fessional progress, etc. It is quite possible that Mies 
Wright is too exacting, that her ideal is too high, 
but the school system of New York City demanded just 
such principals years ago ; it insisted that the principal 
should rule her teachers in a very thorough way, and 
commended for it. Now it sympathizes very considera- 
bly with the assistants. A careful reading of the com- 
plaints against Miss Wright by the board of education 
will possibly lead them to send the city superintendent 
to advise her to be less exacting in details and concila- 
tory towards her assistants, But they will not forget 
her long and faithful services. If she is “‘ cross” it is 
for the good of the children ; if she is severe it is that 
the children may be well taught. Even her assistants 
agree that her conduct is unselfish. 





METROPOLITAN MvusEUM.—The Museum of Art re- 
opened Nov. 3, its twentieth semi-annual exhibition. 
The alterations of last year, increasing the space and 
enlarging the exhibition of art treasures, renders this 
place more than ever attractive and valuable. 





RUMMEL CONCERT.—Mr. Franz Rummel was warmly 
welcomed back to this city at his first concert at the 
Lenox Lyceum, October 30. With the Thomas orches- 
tra, Mr. Rummel interpreted a Liszt and Beethoven 
concerto, Jisplaying his extraordinary ability in piano- 
forte playing. 

Mr. HARTRIDGE’s LECTURE.—The editor of the Savan- 
nah Times, Mr. Gazaway Hartridge, gave one of his 
brightest and best lectures to a New York audience at 
Chickering Hall, October 29. In the course of his 
remarks on “The Sunny Side of Life,” Mr. Hartridge 
touched upon amusing and pathetic phases of people and 
places, infusing them with a reality that made them 
stand out like pictures on the minds of his hearers. 





THE Christmas holiday pleasure tour to Washington, 
D. C., tendered by the Pennsylvania railroad to the 
teachers of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, will 
be enlivened by the presence of Principals Jacob T. 
Boyle, Geo. C. Hardy, J. Frank Wright, and Miss Sarah 
F. Buckelew, of New York schools; and Mr. Walter B. 
Gunnison, principal of grammar school No. 19; Miss 
Ella Kelly, head of department grammar school No, 9 ; 
Miss L. Addie Bliss and Mr. H. 8. Johnson, of grammar 
schools Nos. 8 and 15, respectively, of Brooklyn. The 
fact that these ‘‘ are going” will ad¢@ very much to the 
prospective pleasure of the tour for those, among their 
numerous acquaintances, who contemplate joining this 
delightful excursion. 


~~ 


To Washington To-day, and Fifty Years Ago. 


The home comforts and the juxunous pescpuntings 0 band for 

make a journey of an hundred and more a 

trom How Fest Sowest his desk in t 

which was to travel, in its L .- meant 

walks into a ves- 
tibule train overt Pennsylvania Com ‘s 

lines, wok y ay 4 few hours consumed in carrying inm ‘to kis 


enjoys as comfortable a time, if not 
ep tp Ke tor the conv: 


more. as 
a emit 

ibrary, and smoking rooms at his disposal. These 

are not alone for senators. for the fast service between New 

the capital, as presented by these Pennsylvania — 





nes 





is for all. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


OLD SoutH LEAFLETS. No. 18, Federal Constitution of 
the Swiss Confederation. No. 19, The Bill of Rights. 
No. 20, Coronado’s Letters to Mendoza. No. 21, Eliot’s 
Brief Narrative. No. 22, Wheelock’s Narrative. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. 


All historical students, including a host of teachers, 
will appreciate the value of these ‘‘ Old South ” leaflets. 
The constitution of the Swiss Confederation is one es- 
pecially deserving study, as there are many things from 
which Americans can learn lessons, as for instance their 
policy in moore to duties on imports, which is as follows: 
(a) materials necessary for the manufactures and ag- 
riculture of the country shall be taxed as low as ible: 
(6) it shall be the same with the necessities of life; (c) 
luxuries shall be subjected to the highest duties. The 
Bill of Rights marks an historical epoch, and hence is 
worthy of careful study. Coronado’s Letter describes 
the seven Indian cities of Cibola, within the present 
limits of New Mexico and Arizona. Eliot’s narrative 
tells about the preaching of the Famer to the Indians of 
New England. In Wheelock’s Narrative is detailed the 
rise, progress, and present state of the Indian charity- 
school in Lebanon, Conn. 


ON THE BLOCKADE. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard, publishers. 355 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the ‘‘ Blue and the Gray” series, and is 
the story of the experiences of a young naval, officer 
during the great conflict between the North and the 
South. The thousands of young people who are acquaint- 
ed with Oliver Optic’s books will be eager to read this 
new story from his pen. His books cannot be called 
child’s books, and yet they are not abovethe comprehen- 
sion of the very young. He has the faculty of making 
his characters strikingly real and the farther the reader 
advances in the volumes the more ‘fascinating they 
become. In ‘On the Blockade” the characters and in- 
cidents are not claimed to be historical, but the author 
has aimed to keep within the range of probability. He 
believes that just such incidents as related often did 
occur. The book will therefore help to give the reader 
a vivid idea of the naval side of the Civil war. It is 
handsomely bound in blue and gray with a wreath and 
the badges of the Grand Army of the Republic and the 
Confederate Veterans’ society in gilt on the front cover. 





TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL History. Compiled by 
G. P. Putnam, A.M., and continued to date by Lynds 
E. Jones. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 211 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


This chronology of historical events, originally com- 
moe by Mr. Putnam, has been carefully revised and 

rought down to the present time. It is an attempt to 
show by means of liel columns contemporary events 
in different countries. The ground has been thoroughly 
covered, a surprising amount of information being con- 
tained between the covers of this moderate-sized volume. 
Teachers will find it easy by means of the volume to trace 
the great currents of history. For instance, the chronol- 
ogy of the earliest times is included in columns headed 
‘* Progress of Society and the Arts,” ‘‘ The Jews,” Asia 
** Africa,” and ‘‘ Europe.” For many centuries Europe 
played a very small part in the great drama of history; 
then Greece, and afterwards Rome were the centers of 
civilization. For several centuries the history of the 
Roman empire was practically the history of the world, 
and then it divided up into many channels. By using 
this book to get an idea of the main divisions of human 
history, and not paying too much attention to minute 
matters, one will find it a great aid in historical study. 


WEBSTER’S First BUNKER HILL ADDRESS. Annotated 
English Classics. Boston: Ginn & Co., publishers. 
23 pp. 

In addition to this famous address, the book contains 
a brief sketch of Webster’s life. The classic in this chea 
and handy form will be valuable for supplementary - 
ing in school. Portions of it are often given in the read- 
ing books, but there is great advantage in having this 
masterly piece of eloquence entire, as it is here. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Volume 24. New 
York ;: John B, Alden, publisher. Cloth, 75 cents per 
volume; half morocco, $1.00. 

This excellent a is getting pretty well along 
toward completion. There are sixteen more volumes to 
come, and it is expected that the last one will appear some 
time during 1891, In the present volume, five states are 
treated: Michigan is given over 16 ; Minnesota, 
about 13 pages; Mussissippi, about 9 pages; Missouri, 12 

es ; and Montana, 10 pages. Mexico is also treated at 
ength. Among the cities described are Memphis, Tenn., 
and the historic Memphis of Egypt; Meriden, Mexico, 

Milan, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Mobile. There are 

numerous biographies, and the miscellanecus topics 

treated are legion. The matter is well brought-down to 
date, and the illustrations are numerous and helpful. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’s SOHRAB AND RustuM. The Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Louise 
ing Hodgkins. Boston and New York: Leach, 

Shewell & Sanborn. 69 pp. 

‘*Sohrab and Rustum” is ar episode in the great Per- 
sian epic, the ‘‘Shah Nemeh.” Rustum is the Persian 
Hercules who after performing marvelous feats of arms 
meets Sohrab, his son, whom he has never seen, in single 
combat between their rival armies, Kustum being the 
champion of the Persians and Sohrab of the Tartars. 
Mr, Atnold’s version with the exception of one or two 

es is beautiful in the extreme, rising at times to 
sublimity. lt is given in musical blank verse, and the 


phraseology and illustrations show how thoroughly Mr. 
Arnold was stee in Hellenic and Hebraic lore. The 
description of the scene after Sohrab has received his 
death wound and has made himself known, is highly 
dramatic and full of pathos. The editor has done her 
work thoroughly. In addition to the 
tains interesting dates in the life of Arnold, a en ne 
ical sketch, famous episodes of the ‘‘Shah Nemah,” an 
account of the **Shah Nemah.” The Story of ‘‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” a sonnet by Edith M. Thomas, a criticism 
of Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” and notes. All the 
facilities are thus furnished by this little book for a thor- 
ough understanding and appreciation of this masterpiece 
of poetry. 

A DIGEST OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 
publishers. 375 pp. $1.50. 

No recent writer has done better work in this field of 
research than Prof. Welsh. His brilhant and scholarly 
‘* Development of English Literature and Language” 
has received high praise from competent critics every- 
where. The “ Digest,” although it could not pay De 
as attractive as that magnificent work, will be found 
fully as useful. One thing worthy of notice is that this 
volume grew out of his work as a teacher. The author 
prepared it because he beheved that such a compendium 
would be useful to the student of English literature, and 
would facilitate the labors of the instructor. Teachers 
of literature know the importance of the student refer- 
ring each production, as he reads, to the time of its 
origin, and reconstructing in his mind the environment 
in which it had its birth. The author has shown the 
connection between the political and the literary history 
by means of parallel columns. In the pages that face 
each other, throughout the book, the first column treats 
of contemporary events, the next of the characteristics 
of the literature, the third gives short sketches of the 
writers, and the fourth describes the writings. Ot 
course under this plan there is considerable blank space 
left, which the student could profitably employ by fill- 
ing in with comments of his own. This arrangement 
leads the student carefully to arrange his knowledge of 
an author and his work, and therefore more definite im- 
pressions are made than under a less systematic plan. 
The history is divided into the Anglo-Saxon, Angio-Nor- 
man, Chaucerian, Barren, Renaissance, Puritan, Resto- 
ration and Revolution, Critical, and Creative periods, 
and the Victorian Age. 


A First READER. By Anna B. Badlam, principal of 
training school at Lewiston, Maine. m: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 159 pp. 


This book is the second in the ‘‘ Stepping Stones to 
Reading Course.” We are pleased at the absence ef the 
“Do we go up?” kind of literature. The sentences on 
the first pages are extremely simple, yet they are sensible, 
and will interest the pupils. To add to the interest of 
the stories, illustrations accompany every lesson, and 
these are to be used as topics for conversation lessons. 
Much attention is paid to the need of phonic work in the 
school-room, and the ‘‘ word-building ” exercises will be 
found particularly helpful. Guides to pronunciation are 
judiciously used; letters to be sounded together are 
joined, silent letters are indicated by means of hair lines, 
and diacritical marks are used. Each reading lesson is 
accompanied by a lesson in script for slate work, and a 
series of number lessons is added. These lessons have 
been tested in school work by the author, and no doubt 
they will aid other teachers in language work. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Edited by Thomas B. Lind- 
say, Ph.D., Boston University. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Co. From the 

+ press of D. Appleton & Co. 

In looking over the 
with the number and uty of the illustrations. Not 
many years ago it would have been thought superfluous 
to attempt to use pictures to make an attractive text- 
book for the delver among Greek roots and Latin conju- 
gations, but since the great development of the pictorial 
art, and the advance in methods of teaching, they have 
been introduced with great profit to the student. We 
have here pictures of people, gods and goddesses, coins, 

laces, buildings, vessels, writing materials, armor, 
ridges, musical instruments, etc., which help as much 

as the text in giving an idea of the mode of life of the 
Romans. 
care, about one-third of the book being devoted to them. 
The text agrees in the main with that of Bucheler’s edi- 
tion of Jahn. Several of the satires are omitted, and of 
those retained all lines have been omitted that seemed 
likely to offend a rational delicacy. It has been the 
editor’s wish to make the best works of Juvenal readable 
without awkwardness even in mixed classes. 


A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howells. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 247 pp. 

This charming book will be appreciated 
various ages from those who are just i 
to those whose heads are streaked with gray, but who 
still have boyish hearts. ‘‘A Boy’s Town” describes 
how the world appears to a boy from his third to ais 
eleventh year, a period when he is sometimes a comfort, 
but more often a discomfort, to his elders. The author 
says this is a time when the boy ‘‘ seldom, if ever, catches 
a glimpse of life much higher than the middle of a man, 
and has the most mistaken views ef most things. He 
may indeed look up to thesky, and see heaven open, and 
the angels ascending and descending ; but he can only 

pe about on the earth, and he knows nothing anght 
that goes on there beyond his small boy’s world.” How 
btfully the author bas entered into the spirit of this 

boyish life will be appreciated by those who read only a 


by boys of 
ing to read 


small portion of the volume; and we are sure there are 
very few who get a taste of the graphic, humorous, 





m the book con- | book 


s of this book one is struck | 9, 


The notes were prepared with the greatest of | 7, 


truthful descriptions of boys’ characteristics and wa 
but will read the book from cover tocover. Mr. Howells 
must have kept his heart very fresh and young to be able 
to describe so sympatheticall y the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the boy. It will do teachers good to read this 
. Too many have got so far beyond the boy’s world 
that they cannot understand him. This book may show 
them where and why they have failed to manage the 
youths under their care. It is true to nature, its literary 
workmanship is excellent, and there is a deep philosoph- 
ical vein running througn it. The illustrations show 
numerous scenes from the life of ‘‘ my boy.” 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A new life of Gen. Gordon is in preparation in London. 

Lord Tennyson expects to make a sea voyage with his son, Hal- 

lam Tenoyson, this winter, and may visit the Mediterranean. His 
health of late has been excellent, and he has taken almost daily 
walks, but it is feared that another attack like last spring’s might 
come on should he remain in England this winter. 
The third year of the National Young Fotk’s Reading Circle pro- 
vides for special courses of reading as well as a general course. 
The special courses include readings in English or American bis- 
tory, government, literature, etc.; also courses in science and art. 
In the general course are included such authors as Hawthorne, 
Charles Kingsley, T. B. Aldrich, Louisa Alcott, James Baldwin: 
Washington Irving, Horace E. Scudder, Mary Mapes Dodge, Jobn 
Fiske, Walter Scott, etc. The central office is in Champaign, 
lllinois. This organization affords excellent help to those who 
wish to read a reasonable number of the best books each year. 
The secretary is L. R. Halsey, of Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
D. Lorurop Co. publish * Dollikins and the Miser,” by Frances 
Eaton; “ Around the World with the Blue Jackets,” by Lieut. H 
E. Rhoades, U 8.N.; and the “ Story of Wisconsin,” by Reuben G: 
Thwaites. 
HovueuTon, Mirriin & Co. have just published as a Second 
reader, *“* Fables and Folk Stories,” phrased by Horace E. Scudder. 


Funk & WAGNALLS’ forthcoming publication, Edwin Arnold's 
“The Light of the World,” was written after the author had for 
months studied the philosophies, habits of thought, and the reli- 
gious temperament of the people of the East. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS announce for publication: * Poems,” by 
Emily Dickinson; ** Nanon,” by George Sand; and “* News from 
Nowhere,” some chapters from a Utopian romance, by William 
Morris. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have among their latest books “ Bismarck 
in Private ;Life.” hy a fellow student, a book that bristles with 
interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the 
great ex-chancellor. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will add to their series of “ Knicker 
bocker Nuggets” “Stories from the Arabian Nights,”’ selected 
and edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. The editor will prepare fresh 
translations from the Arabic of “Sinbad the Sailor,” and “ Alad- 
din’s Lamp.” The work will comprise three volumes, each of 
which will contain a frontispiece in photogravure. 


In WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, published by G. & 
C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass., among the subjects treated 
by specialists are pronunciation, etymology, anatomy, architec- 
ture, biology, botany, chemistry, law, mathematics and astron. 
omy, mechanics and engineering, medicine, mineralogy an‘ 
geology, music, nautical terms, paleontology, and zoology. It is 
not merely a revision of the “ Unabridged ;” it is entirely a new 


book. 

MAGAZINES 
Beginning with November the Leonard Scott Publication Com 
pany will turnish their subscribers with the original Edinburgh 
edition of Blackwood’s Magazine. This firm is now supplying the 
original English editions of nine periodicals at nearly fifty per 
cent. less than theg ons be purchased abroad. 

In an article in Nineteenth for November Mr. Glad 
stone approves of Mr. Andrew Ca: je’s gospel of wealth, and 
roposes the revival of Lord Carlisie’s Universal Beneficence Soci- 
ety. the members of which bound themselves to give away a fixed 
proportion of their incomes. 

Prof. Howe in the November Kindergarten shows the value of 
frost in his delightful lesson on “How Jack Frost Helped.” 
Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow’s masterly presentation of * Free- 
bel’s System ” continues to hold the attention of thoughtful read- 
ers. ‘* Kindergarten Princi in School Practice ” is the subject 
of a series now running in zine. This number also has 
two Thanksgiving st on “ Room Decoration,” and 
other interesting features. ; 

* Boy Blue ot Grand Pre,” in the November Wide Awake, is one 
of the most romantic in Grace Dean McLeod’s series of stories 
from Acadian old-folk lore. The same number has a curiosity in 
the shape of a part of Whittier's m, “The Hero,” in the em- 
bossed used by the blind. Sallie Joy White, in her series of 
articles on business openings for girls, tes of * Piano and Organ 

ning.” 

The first volume of The Literary Digest (May to November), 
Funk & Wagnalis, publishers, is completed. index of authors, 

pers and magazines qu and subjects treated is a long one. 
The Digest con’ from week to week, the cream of the current 

riodical literature. It would be hard to find a better periodical 
‘or those whcse time is limited, and yet who wish to keep in- 
formed of great polftical, social, and intvliectual movements 
of ay. 

One would fail to find a more attractive periodical, among the 
low- priced ones, than The ish I Magazine, published 


e m: 
an artic’ 


by millan & Co. Among the articles in the November number 
are: “ Winchester Col by the Right Hon. the Earl of Sel 
borne and Frederick le, illustra’ by W. Harold Oakley 





“ Children’s Ha Brenan by Mrs, Je illustrated by H. 8. 
Perey ; “A Holiday in South Africa,” by M. Kelly, illustrated by 
Tom Kelly, and others. “M Laborers and How they 
Serve us” will be found exceedingly interesting and valuable. 





Compound Oxygen has been before the public for twenty years. 
[t has Cased its period of probation, been “tried, and not found 
wanting.” We have treated over 50,000 patients in various parts 
International of our patients, each 
5 val Ty at the ee] 

. All this, we are proud to say, np accomplishe 
not by any species of charlatanry. We never have professed to 
cure all cases of disease, nor to warrent a cure in any case. We 
simply present the testimony of those who have tried it. We have 
thelr permission to refer you to them, if you desire further infor- 


a treatise on Compound 
and 


es ee cee eee you wil 


8) 


J ° 
of cures in chronic cases, with well attes' 
testimonials. Sent tree. Drs. STARKEY & PALES, 1529 
ace _— Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter, Street, San Francisco, 
01 
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Hyde’s Practical Lessons 


_Vol. XLI., No. 18. 
in the Use of English have 
@ during the past few months 


been introduced in the public 


schools of Allentown. Wilkes- Barre, Erie, Lancaster, and many other 


lesser towns. The books are now in use in Philadelphia, Pa. ; Detroit, 
Mich. ; Syracuse, N. Y.; Newburgh, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Newark, 
N. J.; Portland, Maine ; Cambridge, Mass.; Lowell, Mass. ; Hartford, 
Conn.: The State of South Carolina; The State of Washington, and in 


HUNDREDS of cities and towns in all parts of the country. During the 
past year these books have been introduced into more schools In New 





England than all others combined. 


The Reason 


cal, every topic introduced for study 
they cultivate the pupils’ powers of observation ; 


pupils’ use of English ; 


the study of selections cultivates a taste for good literature 
exercises afford daily practice in the knowledge required ; 
in composition are exercises in the expression of thought ; 


Why these books have obtained 
so enviable a record in the two 
years since their publication is 
that they are thoroughly practi- 
having a direct bearing on the 


: the written 
the exercises 
special promi- 


nence is given to letter writing and to written forms bearing on daily 


life ; 


the book is so arranged that even the inexperienced teacher has no 


difficulty in awakening the pupils’ interest, 





t=" We send FREE sample pages and an outline of work in ieiiiet for all grades of Primary, 


Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somgret Street: 


18 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


185 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





rinst, vase, $200 
SECOND, Cash, 100 
5, Each $10 Cash, 50 
2 —_ a a 100 


GUNTHER’S. San, 250 
Total Prizes, $700 


$700 
PRIZES 








Peep 


oy «ive Latest Invention in on in Writ ‘sor Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. Use each letter no oftener in one word 
than it occurs in **TADELLA ALLOFED ZINK PES. ” Ar- 


range words al tically and at - list write 
ad name, . address and number of words in list. 
ords must be written in ink withet 

Pen enclosed a , ive 

prizes vance Sou tay ee ns. ) lila 

eo of ¥ iN ER. orwe 
pompano Sen..t0 - all hands, and full informa- 

od of awardin; , for 10 cents. 

CASH Hi PRIZES wilt be paid throw the NATIONAL 
ANK, New York. 


——— — yh 
Answers must BEFORE MARCH 15TH, and 
pe comme. ‘will ivaward es = Len, A days. 


ST. PUL BOOK OK & STATIONERY 0.” ie’ ae 


af pe 3 ‘oceees, piven 


HE pubhshers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 








15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


For FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicace. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers wh« 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


WANTED FOR HIGH GRADE POS:TIONS. 


We have been ssked to recommend teachers for the following positions now vacant :— 














Lady for Preceptress in State Normal, Salary, $1000-$1200. ~ eg of Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar or leading College. One who can teach Reading, Physical Culture. 
sao ly to teach Physical culture in State Norma) and assist the Seen in Correspondence. 
r rene 


to teach Vocal Music in Private -choo!. Must be A-1. 
tady for Principal for a town in Arizona. $80 per —_ 
in Wan tbs “one in 0 Grade; one a ye be at, $00; one - he , at $55; 
a one ree in Washington, a 
Lady to 5, h School in Wis., $50. 


. one in Micb., at $60: one 
ir bookkeeping 
Lady awh in High School lowa., 
Elocution 





Lady for in Co in Texas. 
tall Primary ; two in omtggton at $20; one in Minn. 
54 i - Penn ; one in Wis. 
Lady for ndiana to teach Latia and French to beginne 
Man for Hie School in South. _ a ae Latin and wy m n discipline. 
Men Hen foe High Schoo! Assisi High School in — “Must 
p in Lowa, 8. Also one in Mo., $750. 


Man for country school in » $80. 

Man for High School Principalahi in Mich., $1000. Ann Arbor man preferred. 
Man tor commercial dept. in a Southern University. Good opening. 

Man for President of a Small College in Ohio. 


These are good positions. Some will not be filled before January. Many other openings will 
come in the next six weeks for the January term. If you would change at that time, write 
us full at once and testimonials. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7O Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, | =.: 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 


This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ SURENTS, 

















with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, G ager. 
Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles to Seeaes te cock et Oh eine 
State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and Schoo! Officers 3, 


EE. Ile MONROE, aiitindie, 
The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK, 


and their friends. 
Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. 


a returning, with ample time 


oing, and su 
Ko Willa rds, The } 


ormandie, 
ron, # 


Free admission to the Corcoran Art Gelies7 
7 = eg Naval Observatory to be open Mond 
to visit 


side trip at an additional rate of sevent: 
Macalester,” Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3, 


Ticket Office, Brook! n Annex, adjoining Fult 
elevated Kailroads. Open 6. - 4 M., to 11.00 P.M., 
860 Fulton 8t., BRO OKLY 


The amount 
refunded, prov 


or address 
Tourist 


W. W. LORD, dr, “Agene. 


J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. 


ational and The Ariin 
a baggage muster for the benefit of 
he enrviees of special guides in the Capitol ey Re be placed at the disposal of the party. 


fist, tne President on occasion of general public reception at the W 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR 10 WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


Leaving New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, 
Home for New Year's Day. 
railroad fare, hotel accommodations and all necessary expenses, @ 12.50. 
ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 
Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A su 


December 20th, 1800. Returning 
Rate for the round trip including 


rb dinner at Broad street station Restaurant 
ow Hotels to be used in W —La 
on. A tourist agent, an experie lady as 
ose taking trunks to accompany the tour. 


acem ber 30. 
jay nights for the benefit of those desiring 


jay and 
Reception and Concert at Willard’s 8 Hotel, on ey evening. A special introduction 
ni 


te House, Wednesday, December 


-five cents—to Mt. Vernon, on steamer “Charies 
p.m. Tuesday. 


BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOUR: 


Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Comeany, at No. 849 Broadway, 

on a aga BROOKL 

dally 

Ticket Office at Pennsylvania Railroad 

CITY, New Jersey. Tiekee Office, Pennsyivania Railroad Company, No. 789 Broad St., Joven _- 

For those demring choice of rooms at hotels an early @ 

ia tor tickets purchased ja advance, 
tickets are returned not later than one day prior to departure of tour. 

itineraries or any turther mformation regarding tour, call at any of the above mentioned Gane 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 


near l4th St.,. NEW YORK 

N, terminus St, lines ye 

Difice: New York Transfer oF Come ae 
Passenger 


ion is advised, 
it not used, will be cheerfully and prospely 


GEO. W. BOYD, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The undersigned, having had nearly twenty-five 
years experience and oe uaintance with 
teachers a rs, and the Educational In- 
stitutions | in the U. 8. bothp ublic and private pro- 
poses to agg The New American Teach- 
= hommes y, headquarters at Cincinnati, 0. 

he endeavor of this Agency will be to ‘furnish 
me and educators with accurate informa- 
tion as to vacancies and positions to be filled: 
also to f Boards of Education, Private 
8c Colleges and Employers of teachers, 
accurate and -eliable information as to the merits 
of apphcants for positions, always endeavoring 
to recommend the Tight teacher to the right place. 

This new Teachers’ Agency will have the ad- 
vantage of new names, and be able to serve 
teachers applying to it, more promptly than those 
Agencies hich’ have many app founts of long 
standing on their registers. 

Its location near the center of of peoniation in 
the U. 8, and the I — tance of its mana- 
ger with the wants of teachers and employers all 
over the country, and the confidence manifested 
in its success, by hundreds of letters of —— 
ment, already received. lead the u 
sepe & os a © ae patronage trem the An 

ional 


B. RUGGLES 
(Late oe. © Appleton & Co.) 
ine St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Room C. Palace Hotel Block. 
Nov. lst, 1890. 





ou Ans Petiny 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


soe ose eh Sere 


Copyists Sopriste and Ona Cashiers to Business Firms. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


Address Miss O, L. WERNE 
329 Fifth 
BEST 
FACILITIES, gy ee hk SER- 
providing 





een. ¥. 
NO FE VICE, fetes bed 


not in collecting advance f ‘cea, but in 
petent Teachers with ns. 
we ACARElle As a TL on 7 great variety: 


P. VV. HUYSSOON, Ha a E.A 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th 4a" 


com- 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENSY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1880.) 
TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
for good positions. Norma) graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application biank to 


H. M. HARRINGTON 
ie Latayette Place, New York 


Having personally known Mr. Harmngton for 
many years, I friends and pleasure in commend- 
ing teins ony frien swt recat Any Susiness 
is hands will receive prompt and 
careful tention. Ww. D. RR, Late Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, es t 54 Lafayette Place. 
New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
9 


to 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG TUTACS. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ gency, 
23 Union Square, N ork. 


For iarger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
—— Street, Chiearo, Ill. Orville Brewer, 

anager. 


For best positions, address with stamps 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Stud Bh Building STON or PAUL. fo tien 
ood teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good aos for successful teachers. Circulars en 
applicatio 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 147TH Srreert, N, Y 





























TWO STRONG FEATURES |TeaGHERS’ AGENCY 

vacances = vere direct from employers, und Seiwa oe 

those known to be sam t. These two feat- Musicians, of both sexes, 

employers of tchere inal paris of the count : of “choice schools careful sa hee eat 

™ Address, ©. J. TE fee tages eoltted. a REE, 
, ” Buamorsr, In1. Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes, 


__,|| Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 








AUTHORS OF 


EDUCATIONAL MANUSCRIPT 


SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUB. €0., 


29 East Third Street, 











BOSTON, MASS. 








CINCINNATI, 0, 
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Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten- 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca- 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused and irritable. This condition finds an 
excellent corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one feel 
perfectly well. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Children 
Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 

, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
YENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
iM BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNGS, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 






























MOTHERS | 
grew ine Cu aRERS 
») BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


SE 


STS. 
In USE, 
for Health, Eco- 
nomy and leauty. 
Burtrons at front 
stead of 
Rive Buckeat hip 
for Hose-su 
Tape-fastened 
tons—won't pull of, 
Cord B 








by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 





341 BROADWAY, 
Co. Cnicat 
#8 XGENTS. — 





MARstEh LLRs 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


we a thesengp bnentedye of the natural laws 
e govern operations of digestion and 
nutrition, - we careful application of the fine 


\-selected Mr. Epps 
rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
voured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ ills, It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
graduaily built up until aoe enough to 
every tendency to disease. Hund of subtle 





are floating around us ready to ai 

where’ is a weak int. We may escape 
pany a fatal shaft by ing ourselves well 
ed pure blood a roperly nourish- 

ed frame,”—" Civil ‘ 
Made aply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in hal oo yy by Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 





ani | Rochester, N. Y. 











aa ie 
PD TES 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Language is the most important study 
of the times. Text-books representing the 
best established usage and the most pro- 
gressive thought and methods in lan- 
guage instruction appear on the list of the 
American Book Company, of New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. Various phases 
of this subject are treated in Clark's, 
Conklin’s, Harvey’s, Holbrook’s, and Kerl’s 
Grammars ; Lyte’s Grammar and Compo- 
sition ; Quackenbos’s, Swinton’s, and Max- 
well’s, Language Series, and Wells’ Shorter 
Course in English Grammar and Composi- 
tion. Full catalogue will be sent on appli- 
cation, and correspondence in reference to 
the introduction of books is cordially in- 
vited by the publishers. 


Some of the best known and best liked 
text-books of the times are — by 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Their list includes 
the New Normal Fifth Reader Series ; 
Buckwalter’s Spellers ; Dunglison’s Physi- 
ologies ; Practical System Penmanship ; 
Practical System Tracing; Raub’s text- 
books in English, and m Arithmetic: 
Brown's Elementary Algebra ; Sharpless’s 
Geome and Trigonometry; Baker's 
Philosophy and Chemistry; and Scull’s 
Mythology. Descriptive catalogue and 
introduction price lists sent on application. 


‘* The tariff bill ; what about it?” Only 
this much: There is at least one house, 
Messrs. Sheppard Knapp & Co., of Sixth 
avenue, 13th and 14th streets, New York, 
who, notwithstanding the threatened rise 
in prices will continue to dispose of their 
immense and elegant stock of carpets— 
royal wiltons, wilton velvets, axminster, 
body and tapestry brussels, and extra 
super ingrains—at = below competi- 
tion. Oilcloths, upholstery goods, al] the 
new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies; curtains and furniture, will 
still remain at popular prices. 


If we could only remember, what an 
easy matter. comparatively, learning 
would be! One is moved to this reflection 
on considering the efficient system of 
memory development projected by Chas. 
G. Leland, F. R. 8S. L., in his six manuals 
entitled: The Mastery of Memorizing, 
Quickness of Perception, Ear Memory and 
Eye Memory, The Study of Languages, 
Memory and Thought, Memory Training 
of the Young. Specimen pages will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents, by Jas. P. 
Downs, publisher, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 
This is the correct number of his office ; 
the wrong number having been given in a 
previous number of THE JOURNAL. 


An empty stomach is not conducive to 
the most serene philosophy, especially not 
on the chilly mornings now upon us. 
There is no need of such emptiness, for, 
even if you have little appetite for break- 
fast, Epps’ cocoa is gratetul and comfort- 
ing, and entirely adapted both to digestion 
and nutrition. By a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist disease. 


‘*Beauty is only skin deep.” That is 
why so much attention is given, by 
thoughtful people, to the care and preserva- 
tion of the skin in a healthy condition. 
One of the largest establishments in the 
world for the treatment of hair and scalp, 
moles, warts, superfluous hair, freckles, 
wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, powder 


resist | Marks, etc., and for facial development, 


hollow or sunken cheeks, is that of Mr. 
John H. Woodbury, dermatologist, 125 
West 42d street, New York City. He gives 
consultation free at office or by letter, and 
sends a 328- book on all skin and scalp 
affections, and their treatment, to any 
address on receipt of 10 cents. 


The study of the natural sciences in our 


s schools is greatly facilitated by such an 


establishment as that of Prof. Ward at 
) Its scope embraces 
mineralogy, geo , paleontology, zo- 
ology, osteo , and anatomy, and the col- 
lection includes minerals, rocks, fossils, 
casts of fossils, geological relief maps, 
stuffed animals and skins, mounted skele- 
tons, anatomical models, and inverte- 


BEECHAM’s PILLs cure bilious and ner- 





vous ills, 








A DOCTOR’S CONFESSION. 


He Doesn’t Take Much Medicine and 
Advises the Reporter Not To. 





‘‘Humbug? Of course itis. The so- 
called science of medicine is a humbug 
and has been from the timeof Hippocrates 
to the present. Why the biggest crank in 
the Indian tribes is the medicine man.” 

‘* Very frank was the admission, espe- 
cially so when it came from one of the 
biggest young physicians of the city, one 
whose practice is among the thousands, 
Sauk ke has been graduated but a few 
years,” says the Buffalo Courier. ‘“ Very 
cozy was his office too, with its cheerful 
grate fire, its Queen Anne furniture, and 
its many lounges and easy-chairs. He 
stirred the fire lazily, lighted afresh cigar 
and went on.” 

‘“‘Take the prescriptions laid down in 
the books and what do you find? Poisons 
mainly, and nauseating stuffs that would 
make a healthy man an invalid. Why in 
the world science should go to poisons for 
its remedies I cannot tell, nor can I find 
anyone who can.” 

** How does a doctor know the effect of 
his medicine?” he asked. ‘He calls, 
prescribes, and goes away. The vnly way 
to judge would be to stand over the bed 
and watch the patient. This cannot be 
done. Soreally I don’t know how he is 
to tell what g or hurt he does. Some- 
time ago, you remember, the Boston 
Globe sent out a reporter with a stated set 
of symptoms. He went to eleven promi- 
nent physicians and brought back eleven 
different prosetetane. This just shows 
how much science there is in medicine.” 

There are local diseases of various char- 
acter for which nature provides positive 
remedies. They may not be included in 
the regular physician’s list, perhaps, 
because of their simplicity, but the evi- 
dence of their curative power is beyond 
dispute. Kidney disease is cured by 
Warner’s Safe Cure, a strictly herbal rem- 
edy. Thousands of persons, every year, 
write as does H. J. Gardiner, of Pontiac, 
R. I., August 7, 1890: 

** A few years ago I suffered more than 
probably ever will be known outside of 
myself, with kidney and liver complaint. 
It is the old story—I visited doctor after 
doctor, but to no avail. 1 was at Newport, 
and Dr. Blackman recommended Warner’s 
Safe Cure. I commenced the use of it, 
and foundrelief immediately. Altogether 
I took three bottles, and I truthfully state 
that it cured me.” 


BARGAINS!! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 

AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 

Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikins, $5.00, 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes: original price, $6.00, 
for only $2.00. 

3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
peition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


ER. L. Kellooa & Co... 2 Clinton Place, N. V 











BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supp! 
suitable books for Schoo) Fe 
braries. Sc 





logue, con 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities, A docrip tive list of books witb 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection ot 
the size e, led to suit the age of 


is 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 
E. L. KELLOGG &CO Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHarLes G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00: to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiand 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
anual Training. We have senporiee a ape 
number of copies and will ey S- at the 
above low rate. The usual pi this country 


is $2.25. 
E.L.KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





SOMETHING FOR NOTHINC! 
THE GREAT. DIVIDE GEMSTONE CABINET. 
GIVEN AWAY FREE! 


Does t not seem strange when, in these progressive days, more is offered for a dolar than it 
seems possible to give, yet 1t seems stranger when all that is promised is ~—— Our offer is made 


to interest you in THr GREAT Drvipg, Stanley Wood, editor, an ill 
Adventure, Popular Science, and the resources of the Rocky Moun 
bseribers quick. Our guarantee is, money will be refunded 


Stories, Startlin 
Great West, and to obtain many new su 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


ted monthiy, of Short 
ins and the 


LIST OF GEMSTONES AND THEIR VALUE. 


Goldstone, can be used for riug or scarfpin 
Tiger Eye, can be used for ring or scarfpin, 


Carnelian, can be used for ring or scarf 


pin 
Tree Agate, can be used for ring or 


Jasper, can be used for ring or scarip’ 


All of the above are finely fini 
mount as you may desire. 
increase our subscription list quickly. 








Cameo, finely cut, can be used for ring, scarfpin or brooch set . 6 tows 
Tiger Eye, can be used for ring, scarfpin or brooch . 

Pink Crocidolite, can be used for ring orscarfpin’ . ° . 

Green Crocidolite, can be used for ring orscarfpin . 


scartpin . . 
Petrified Wood, can be used for ee scarfpin 


Bloodstone, can be used for ring orscarfpin. ©. °. 9. 9... . "e “a 75 
Mosaic, inlaid with Agate and Jasper, a watch-charm complete, to be mounted with a 
Oe tg “eS 6 | + ~s Mie nel et one ah he gored 1, “titre tie Tt Be 
Agate, two cut stones complete, for ladies’ sleeve buttons . 75 
Agute, two cut stones complete, for gents’ sleeve buttons 1.00 
Mosaic, square Pattern, sleeve buttonsets . ... . 1.25 
Moss Agate, setting for ring or scarfpin o: opetive tuat® abe fe -50 

This whole lot of Gemstones, ex paid, with each subscription. Total‘value 12.25 


ed cut gemstones, all polished ready for any jeweler to 
bey are all <guaranteed = be of value 


e recognize its costliness, 
an unusual offer to establish a journal with a large circulation in a 


- $1.75 
: +75 





stated, and it is given to 
but now-a it requires 
short space of time. 








We make you a present of all the above listed Gemstones if you send us $1 for a 


REMEMBER year’s subscription to Taz GREAT DIvIDE and 
trien neighbors, and ask them to subscribe. If you want 
sample cop 


— to show the paper to your 
see the paper first, send for free 


y. 
THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1624 Larimer Street. DENVER, Colo. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


AT ONCE. 


SCIENCES. 


LADY, College graduate, experience in Chemistry and 
Physics. Two good positions, salaries $600 ’ 


and $900. 


MUSIC. LADY, for Tonic-Sol-Fa position, salary $700. 
LATIN. LADY, for Southern College, salary $600. 





Many ‘ wants” 


‘or teachers are now coming in. 


If are a Normal or College 


you 
graduate or a SPECIAL TEACHER IN ANY DEPARIMENT—and a success) tl 
one write particulars about yourself at once to the 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


H. 8, KELLOGG, Manager. 





25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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CARPETS. 


otwithstanding the threatened rise in price of 
aikarpetings, we will continue to dispcese of our 
immense and elegant stock consisting of 


Royal Wiltons. Wilton Velvets, Ax- 


inster, Body and Tapestr Brus- 
sels, and extra Super naraine. 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Oilcloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. Lino- 
eums, Lignums, &c., at lowest prices, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. |by the con 


All the new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies; just received most elegant line of 
PLUSH ES which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all 
Leading makes. 
Sun-Fast Holland Window Shades.[£ 
(A speciaity.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstory at 
popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 
CALL AT THE 


ENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are attention. Reliabk 
Work. Moderate Plastic filling fo: 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JouRNA! 


00 5 00 A MONTH can be 
$15.= 10 $2 ." made working for us. 
Persons prefe who can furnish a horse and 
give their whale Gee | to the (aa Geere 
moments may pro emp iso. lew 
vacancies in towns ard pi Any B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 2600 Main St,, Richmond, Va. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 

& OOMPANY, 

Y, N. Y., BELLS, 

For Churehes, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 

and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


the 



























McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
BALTIMORE. Mb. 

Priest oom = ges seen 

R EADERS will confer a favor by mentiop- 


ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when cn 
muticating with adver ‘isers. 
























an 
d ° ews by 
(jiticura 


EVERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
Me urni i 1 EB y-—— 5 
. ng, scaly, c |, pimply. 
y, with loss of hair .from pumpics tothe 


—, b 
ch 
distressing eczemas, and 


or bi 


most umorot the 


cura the yi 
exquisite S Purifier and Beautifier, and Curtt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. Th 
is strong y true. of 
teful from infancy to age attest 
—_ wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
cacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 5S0c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. by Potter Drug 
an ration, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= Pim blackheads, chapped and oily a3 
ee by CuTicuRa SOAP. f 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 

\ lar Weakness relieved inone minu yte 

the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c.b 











“ BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most coluble—the nal oo- 
D 








BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


—ti- as keep = a= 
curren 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers of all 
METHODS, — New 
KINDERGARTEN, a lh EE, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 1) base descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING | DOoks is t popular 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | It embraces books 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | }Y Such authors as 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | Hughes, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. 
ae Gardner, 
New Catalogue Free | Woodbull, Percz, 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning. 
“Standard” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 64 page list of 1,000 Books 
yor School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICASO. 
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BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


wm AE 





‘ mys 
EAS Se Ss 


PEPSIA, 


'BOVININ 





N all conditions of WEAKNESS, in acute or chronic DYS- 
in TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA and 


SCARLET FEVER, the use of BOVININE increases the 
chances of recovery by the perfect nutrition it affords. The admin- 
istration of BOVININE shortens convalescence and causes a 


rapid gain in flesh, strength and color. 


BOVININE has been 


used for twelve years by physicians with ever-increasing satisfac- 


tion and confidence. 













BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Piecuun Me. | > a 


red | OY stumbling 





The alli ~~ “yy nest wae pp oe, 
grass, and lays a number of oblong 
white eggs, but the little ones when hatch- 
ed often serve as lunch for their unnatual 
Papa, and this cannibalism, more than the 

ifie prevents their numbers from increas- 
ing. The alligator is not particular as to 
diet. I once found the stomach of a ten- 
footer to be literally filled with pine chips 
from some tree which had been felled near 
the river’s bank ! They are fond of wallow- 
ing in marshes, and many a man out snipe 
shooting has taken an involuntary bath 
into their wallows. In 
dry seasons alligators will traverse long 
distances over land to reach water, and 
travelers have come suddenly upon alliga- 
tors crawling amid prairies or woods, in 


is | the most unexpected manner. The alliga- 


tor as a rule is very wary, but at times 
sleeps quite soundly. I saw one struck 
twice with an oar before it awoke. —St. 
Nicholas. 

A pet monkey attended the services at a 
church in Savannah on a recent Sunday. 
Jocko looked around in a comical way and 
jumped upon awindow. He sat tuere for 
@ moment, attracting the attention of 
everybody around. He looked up the 
choir and measured the distance between 
his perch and the gallery, and for an in- 
stant seemed to have a mind to go up 
among the singers. Butit was too long a 
jump, and Jocko sprang down on the back 
of a pew. Then hestarted up toward the 
altar, skipping from pew to pew. The 
ladies hurriedly got out of his way. One 
young man ducked his head to let the ani- 
mal go over him, but Jocko lit squarely 
on his back and startled the worshiper. 
Jocko was startled, too, but he kept going 
on until he reached the chancel. A flying 
leap took him on the altar rail, along which 
he skipped all the way across the church. 
The clergyman pa and the sexton ran 
up with a long pole and poked at the in- 
truder. Jocko started back across the 
altar onarun. From a rail he jumped to 
apew back and up into the window and 
then out, to the great relief of the congre 
gation. 


Some writers find that dragon-fiies are 
capable, in natural conditions, of working 
great havoc among mosquitoes, but doubt 
the utility of efforts to improve on nature 
in the matter. Captain C. B. N. Macau- 
ley, U.S. Army, relates that, in a mos 
quito-infested region of Montana, he was 
told how the mosquitoes had disappeared, 
as if by magic, on the sudden appearance 
of a brood of devil’s-darning-needles or 
dragon-flies of rather large size. The 
agency of this insect in the matter was 
corroborated by the evidence of Indian 
traders, who said that the flies did 
not appear every mosquito year, but, when 
they did, they came in droves and cleared 
the mosquitoes out. They were called 
** mosquito-hawks.” 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save 


Express and Carriage Hire, and sto 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite G 


at the 
Central 


Depot. 
elo. Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
= perday, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Among the entries at the dog show at 
the Detroit exposition is a pack of Siberian 
wolf-hounds, imported for use on sheep 
ranches in Texas and New Mexico, where 
wolves are very numerous, very large and 
very destructive. This breed of dogs bas 
never before been exhibited in America. 
They closely resemble gigantic greyhounds 
and are nearly twice as large as grey- 
hounds, with hair much the same as St. 
Bernards. They are extraordinarily fleet, 
fierce and powerful. The least dog in the 
pack is warranted singly to catch and kill 
the most powerful wolf ever whelped. 


A man in Chadbourn, N. C,, had a fine 
pointer dog named Sailor, who unfortun- 
ately had his leg run over by the cars. He 
did not want to kill the animal, so he got 
a physician to amputate the crushed mem- 
ber. When the operation was performed 
Sailor obeyed the command to lie down, 
and never even gave a whimper when the 
work was done. The poor animal's 
muscles were contracted with pain, but 
with a few sympathetic caresses from his 
master he lay perfectly still until the am- 
putation was performed. 





BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘“ My little sister, four years of age, 
was s0 ill from bronchitis that we had almest 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I ¢an truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 

so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”’— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis, The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases falled to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $4 


DEAF Sear 





Il where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. MISCOX, 
en), . 568 Br’dway, New tort. Write fer book of preet 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
Uf you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





COOD ACENTS WANTED. 





N.Y. Educational Bureszu, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
ot 


li the facilities of the propnetors f soachia 
principe those who regist = pinced at the 
who register 
stamp for new registration blanks and crrculaze. 

BE. L. KELLOGG € CO., 
H. & KELLOGG, Manger 
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THE REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. 


The books that are in the most complete conformity upon all 
topics with the new requirements of the revised Syllabus of the 
Regents’ course of study in elementary English, are Elements of 
Composition and Grammar by Southworth & Goddard, and 
Our Language, Part One, by the same authors. 

Teachers and school officers who do not have copies of either 
of these works at hand, will find their favors promptly attended to 
if they wish to examine either, with view to introduction, if found 
more suitable than their present text-book. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
Extension, 


34 Harrison Ave. Boston. 16 ‘4stor Place, New York. 














MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 
This last production of the famous ay oe ge will be heralded with delight by 


teachers and scholars who have ane the study of Geography under the guidance 


of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751. Broadway, N. Y. 








HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc, 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
CO., 


66 & 68 Duane St, 


NEW YORE. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss ny Li — seven or it years Ly: 
and be learned ioe a ae M dilighatully s0 one in one 


Greek as might 
Virgil, , Cesar’, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, eid f—4. 
x o Anaiaets, © is, each to teachers, 8 
8 “Practical 
and pee ays ice to Teachers, $1.10, 
Histories, Manes Seri 


essive Latin emer: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Ch 


together so much eaiepeahte Latin 
ear.”’—MILTO: 
lomer’s Iliad, Gospel of Ste John, and 


-”" 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER WER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., 


_ 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


|RUSKIN’ ON ARCHITECTURE. 


18mo. 


Poetry of Architecture, 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

Lectures on Architecture 
Painting, 

Stones of Venice, (Selections.) 


4 volumes in box, extra cloth, $4.00. With plates 
—cloth. $5.00; half calf, $9.00, 


and 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. roth Street, New York City. 





's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


ies, 
2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

By Mrs. MAry B.C.Stapse. Author of “ Child- 
ne Hour.” Containing Dialogues, ies. 
eae, Recitations, &c. For Grammar 
hig . es 16mo. Boards. cents. Paper, 

cen 
PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. WW 4, expreaty for 
this Work. 16mo. Price, 50 ce 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 





a 4 e. uve. Foe +3 cece Contain- 
ac, &e. 16mo. Board Co 50 cents. ; 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANDAL. Consisifas: of Practical Model Les- 


sons, Rules and ee | for Kinde ns 
and the Nursery Stories, etc, B, -; UISE 
PoLiook, Author of * Kinderga and 
Plays,” “ "Cheerful Echoes,” a lomo. loth. 
75 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
some AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Lourss Pot- 
K, Principal Y Kindergarten Normal Eenoel, 
C. 12mo. Boards, 50 cen 


Washington, D. 
A New Music ‘Book for Prima Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHO 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. 


Louise POLLOCK 
Words and Music. 1 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
The Sweetest 


MERRY MELODIES “7:5 3scc Sock. 


For Schools. Now Published. A New Edition Pub- 
lished Every Teo or three Weeks! 48 good- 
sized pages. 1§ cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 
prepaid. TRY UT! No free samples. 

Address, the publisher, §, C. HANSON, 


Also New Style Report Cards | Witviamsport, Inv. 
, Sor g months $1.00 per 1.00. 


For 
By Mrs. 
An entirely new book, 
6mo. Boards, 50 cents. 





The Freshest Music 





The any best, latest, cheapest, most 
beautiful, complete and practical. 


SHEPPARD'S SCHOOL REPORTS. 


stamp Jor samples. 
saaun. L. W. SHEPPARD, Ironton 0, 





HE publishers of ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if oames of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies 





Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


and 1f you wish a position now or a better 
one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs, 

College and Normal graduates and 
special teachers in all departments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find opportunity of 
advancement. 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this slip and $2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 
be registered and receive one hundred 
stamp-photographs free. This offer is 
made in order to register you before the 
rush of Spring business, 


Address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
26 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 

na 8) description and contents mailed 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





TREASURES for TEACHERS. 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL ake 
UNITED YOICES,("e= | s42 


All by L. O. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. oft, L. O. Emerson. 60c. 


‘ ozen. 
A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano oes $i'00. thetr Pupils: 
Young Players’ Popular Coll’n,5! sions 
Young People Classies 
~ 


Finge: 
Clascion! Ei Pianist. 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. 














Piano Classics. 
Sabbath Day 
bomen 4-hand a 


ic Piano 
chomn LEADERS. “sy e large 
re 


8 
tets. Anthems, &c., &c. Price generally not 
more than 6 to 8 cts. per ‘foPy: and a few 
dimes will buy — for a society or 
choir, Send for L 


Books and Music lien for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 











i n.. THE KINDERGARTEN 
‘or oper begins the special lessons for Prima: 
Se by A F, The spirit 
and practical work in these essa should be fa- 
iar e day 
from none the Gumberwril bees bontoh in antisaes artinase that 
on ps Ae helps for every one having the care 
ts) 
Alice B. Stockham & Co,, 161 La Salle St. Chicago 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poétes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy's French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


*s Be 
t 
ar ae ig Collection. — =) 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
iatend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


=~ Diplo: mone of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in Schools of the State 
The Fall Term be ins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


APPOIN 2-4 person desing 
one of exes 2s should apply 
Commussioner or City ous mdent who will! 


ntment to 
the State ——— a it be sent by 


aim to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


AD ON.—A must be at least 16 
years of charaeter, and puss 
an at the "school entered in Arith- 
metic and Tocstaes. that these sub- 
fects can be com: in a term of 20 weeks, also 
=. Geography, . Writing and Speiling 


A DIPLOMA from a e, High Schoo., 

Anoeny, or Academic ent of a Union 

a State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade 

rs sioner"s Certificate obtained in the uni- 

form will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance 


EXPENEES There are no expenses for tuition 
or text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending 
ot 20 weeks. 
concerning the several schools 


an entire term 
For particulars 
s2nd for circulars to the Principals as follows: 








érockport... MoLzEan, B. 
Buffalo ............... ‘AMES M. CAsseETY, Pu.D. 
Gortland ............. ‘amEs H. Hooss, Pu.) 
Fredonia ............ ¥. B. Pater, Pu.D. 
Gemeseo ..... ........ J M. Mrung, A.M. 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta.............. James M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Pca ..E. A. SHELDON .D. 
Plattaburg ........... Fox Houpen, LL.B. 
lc cscccctesece Tuo. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 
Persons wannating from A. »—~ phere 
classes, hereafter ringing a sec- 





ond-grade certificate of iL. from the 





MEMORY, 


r+. otictont ee | Lamers ¢ Govelepment by Chas. 


Vv. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


thi 
oe emammnmrnenets 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, XN. Y. 





a Yeite/ Yet?) 
But when you desire to write with ease, elegance, 
= erudition, get Ellsworth’s Reversible Writ- 

ing Books ; mremesting Steel Pens, and Prac 
tical Letter Writer. 

Send 10 cts. for samples, worth 20. Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y. 








2pascees will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScRooL JOURNAL wheD 
ecmmuni with advertisers. 











ee 





noc | Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, (<"==<'sim-.""" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. wotorcicor Models, 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates, 





